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A CIRCULAR, 

IssuED BY ORDER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
TgacHers’ ASSOCIATION, AT THE PITTSBURG 
MEETING. 

Teachers’ Institutes ; their nature and advantages ; 
how they can be organized and conducted with 
the most efficiency. 


The subject of Teachers’ Institutes was deemed of 
the highest importance by. the Convention that as- 
sembled at Harrisburg last winter, and the Execu- 
tive Committee were then instructed by the follow- 
ing resolution in relation to them. 

Resotvep, That the Executive Committee are 
hereby instructed to devise and put into operation, at 
the earliest date, such measures as will effect the or- 

ization of a Teachers’ Institute in every county 
in the State. 

At the first meeting of the members of the Exec- 
utive Committee, in Harrisburg, immediately after 
their election, it was resolved that each member 
should open a correspondence in the counties nearest 
to his residence. This has cost the Committee much 
labor, and with what result, in most cases remains for 
the future to unfold. At the late meeting of the S. T. 
Association held in Pittsburg, after much discussion 
upon the subject, showing the propriety of the meas- 
ure, the Committee were further instructed by the 
following resolution : 

Resouvep, That the Ex. Com. be instructed to 
prepare and forward to the Teachers of the State, 
@ Circular explanatory of the nature and advan- 
tages of Teachers’ Institutes, and urging their im- 
mediate formation in the different counties. In ac- 
cordance with these instructions the Committee has 
prepared the following statements, 


I. 


The circumstances that require the organization of 
Teachers’ Institutes. 

It is already admitted that Teachers in every 

grade of school occupy a responsible position. The 

‘eacher’s calling is one of labor and toil, whether 





he presides over the richly endowed University, or 
conducts the first lessons of instructions in the Pri- 
mary Common Schools. Each alike has to deal with 
the unfolding powers, and to shape in a fearful de- 
gree the destinies, of an immortal being. The 
Teachers in the highest and lowest departments of 
the great American system of schools, that is work- 
ing itself into notice, as well as in every ‘intermedi- 
ate grade, are co-laborers in one great work—the ed- 
ucation of the future rulers and citizens of the Amer- 
ican Republic. They are mutually dependent upon 
each other for the proper and efficient performance 
of the appropriate duties of each in his sphere. They 
ought to know each other; to appreciate each other ; 
and to aid each other. 


What are the facts in regard to this matter in the 
State of Pennsylvania? Has not every Teacher of 
Common Schools, and even the Teacher in every 
Academy and College hitherto moved in his own 
sphere; attracted by none of his fellows in other 
schools, but repelled by all? Are the members of 
any other class of laborers or professional men more 
jealous of each other’s success in their pursuits? Has 
not the Professor in College thought himself tooceu- 
py a place above, perfectly distinct from, and wholly 
independent of the Common School Teacher? Has 
not the Principal of the Academy or the Seminary 
dreaded the success of the rising Schoolmaster, Jest 
the liberal range of his instructions would diminish 
the number that would aspire to the advantages of 
higher Institutions? Have not the patrons of these 
various classes of schools been led to fee! that there 
is a clashing of their interests ; and have they not too 
frequently acted upon this presumption ir recommen- 
ding their favorite Institutions to the exclusive atten- 
tion of the public? Are not thesethingsso? Why 
are theyso? Is it because all these classes or grades 
of s:hools are not necessary to the advancement of 
the great general interests of Education? Is it be- 
cause that each of these schools cannot be made to 
act upon the other, and be re-acted upon again, so 
as to harmoniously build up the interests ofall. No, 
verily. The veriest tyro in the History of the schols 
ot the State knows better than this ; the veriest nov- 
ice in educational economy has learned otherwise.— 
The impulses of patriotism and the life-giving faith 
of Christianity alike hurl back the aspersion made 
upon the fair fame of our flourishing schools and 
Seminaries of learning. They are necessary parts of 
& GREAT WHOLE ; they are mutually dependent upon 
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each other; and although they may not be fully de- 
veloped in all their parts, or nicely adjusted in all 
their relations to each other, still they are progres- 
sive, and under the fostering care of an Association 
of all those who are interested in them, they will soon 
develope such a grand system of schools, as will com- 
mand the confidence of all their patrons, and the ad- 
miration of the world. 

Surrounded by these circumstances and impelled 
by a desire to harmonize the action of Teachers of 
all grades of schools in such manner as the nature of 
their relations to each other dictates, is it not the 
imperative duty of the friends of education, and es- 
pecially the Teachers of these schools, to form Teacu- 
ers’ InsriruTEs for the speedy accomplishment of 
this great work to which the spirit of the times in- 
vites them. i 


The Nature and Advantages of Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes. 


1. They are Associations of Teachers for mutual 
improvement in the art of Teaching. “Iron shar- 
peneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance of 
his friend.” “ Indeed it has been observed that the 
most useful inventions have originated from the col- 
lision of men’s thoughts when earnestly engaged in 
conversation,” ‘One man is nobody; nor will po- 
ring upon a book in a corner accomplish a man s0, 
as reading and studying of men’s will.” No Teach- 
er can sit and give attention for an hour to the exer- 
eises of an Institute properly conducted, without 
learning something that will fit him for the better 
performance of the duties of the schoolroom. No 
Teacher should think that he can plod his way along 
in his prefession alone, and ever arrive at any great 
proficiency in Teaching. In every other department 
of business, men can instruct each other and they do 
instruct each other, and why should not Teachers, 
above all others, avail themselves of this means of 
promoting their own usefulness and happiness ! 

2. Teachers ought to be friends and co-workers.— 
Whoneed friends more than the Teacher of a Common 
School! In the discussions that arise in Teachers’ 
Institutes, in regard to the duties, the responsibili- 
tics, the qualifications, the trials and the labors of the 
Teacher ; the sphere of his influence and the field of 
his operations; the objects to be gained by him and 
the means to be used in gaining those objects ; it be- 
comes apparent, that in the very aature of things, 
there is a mutual and close relationship among Teach- 
ers of every grade, which it is the duty of all to ac- 
knowledge, to recognise in their intercourse with 
each other, and to cherish at all times. 

3. They lead to the establishment of the Prorgs- 
S10N OF TEACHING, a8 a pursuit equal in honor to ei- 
ther of the other learned Professions, This isa great 
desideratum. The character of our schools can nev- 
er be greatly improved till young Teachers can feel 
at home in them. As it is at present, the business 
of Teaching occupies a medium ground, or stepping 
stone for one who is trying to work his way uptothe 
honors of a professional life. In most parts of the 
State, it is not recognized as worthy of any previous 
special preparation to enter upon its duties. There 
has however always been one redeeming feature in 
the case ; a successful Teaacher has never, in this 
country, failed to have employment at advanced wa- 
ges; and just so soon as Teachers shall organize un- 
der their owu banner, and “ magnify their own of- 
fice,” just so soon will the people confer upon it all 





the honors and emoluments which it so richly merits. 
Without such organizations, one here and there, 
may break the trammels of custom, of prejudice and 
of poverty, that have ever doomed this class of labor- 
ers to mediocrity, and rise up to assert his right to 
an equality with other professions: but by means of 
Teachers’ Institutes, a host of individuals may be 
aroused and led on to noble and manly enterprise in 
their calling, whose efficient labors must else have 
been lost to the community forever. 

4. Although Teachers of Common Schools may re- 
ceive the immediate benefit of Institutes, they must 
eventually work to the advantage of higher schools. 
For one of the worst difficulties in the higher schools 
arises from the bad teaching in the Common School. 
It has been the habit to complain of this as a great 
grievance : but would it not be better and wiser to 
step forward in a manly way to correct this evil !— 
The Teachers’ Institute opens the widest door for the 
accomplishment of this object; and it is hoped that 
many of the finished scholars and accomplished Pro- 
tessors in our numerous Colleges, and the Principale 
of our flourishing Academies and Seminaries will ac- 
cept the invitation, and come up to this noble work. 

5. By the evening Lectures and discussions, the 
very best opportunity is given for instructing the peo- 
ple in the important duties they are called upon to 
discharge. They are always glad tohear when there 
is anything to learn; and they are equally prompt 
to act when their duty is made plain before them.— 
In this department, the members of all the learned 
professions can be most appropriately enlisted,— 
These hints are sufficient to show the nature and ad- 
vantages of Teachers’ Institutes. 

IIL. 
The method of conducting the Exercises. 


1. This must meet the wants of the Common 
School Teacher. It ishe that needs Institutes. This 
fact must never be lost sight of. He wants to know 
how to use his Text-books in such way as to effectual- 
ly impart elementary instruction. The careful in- 
vestigation of this subject will injure no Teacher of 
any grade. Let everything be planned for this. 

2. The session should not continue longer, proba- 
bly, than two weeks. They usually last about one 
week and convene once in the fall and once in the 
spring. The organization should be in the simplest 
form ; if a constitution is needed there are good forms 
on the 105 and 233 pp. of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, Vol. I. Proceed at once to business. 

3. The subjects for the daily instructions should 
be those taught in the Common Schools, and no oth- 
ers, for the first session. If the subjects are multi- 
plied, the good effects of the Institute will be dimin- 
ished. It is sometimes better to take but one or two 
subjects for the week. The evening lectures may 
introduce the higher studies. 

4, Let the Instructors draw up a programme of 
exercises for the day and evening. Say at 8,30 
o’clock, Orthography, 30 minutes—after the lectures, 
10 minutes for asking questions: 9,10, Arithmetic, 
30m.—10m., for questions: 9,50, Reading, 30m.—10 
minutes for questions: 10,30, Recess, 15m.: 10,45, 
Geography, 30m.—10m., for questions: 11.25, Eng- 
lish Grammar, 30m.—intermission. In like manner 
divide the afternoon. One individual may conduct 
one or more of these exercises as he may feel able, 
or the circumstances of the case may require. He 
should notattempt it however, if it can be avoided, 
without some previous preparation. The exact divi- 
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sions of time, fixed upon, must be strictly observed, if 
it is exnected to keep up the proper interest in the 
lectures. The cbject ought to be to enlist every 
member ef the Institute, male or female, in the dai- 
ly exercises, personally. 

5. Evening Lectures and Discussions. As in the 
case of the daily Instructors, the persons who deliver 
the evening lectures ought to have some weeks previ- 
ous notice, so that they would be able to bring forward 
something that would elicit thought. Physiology, 
natural philosophy, school government, school disci- 
pline, (not whipping or no whipping, but a censid- 
eration of all the appliances that may be brought to 
bear in waking up and training mind,) the School 
Law, Normal Schools, Superintendents of Schools 
for the State, county, &c., &c. ; being careful to keep 
the topics within the proper range for such a meet- 
ing. One good lecture for each evening is found to 
be better than two; the remaining part of the even- 
ing can be taken up in discussing a topic. Itis best 
to pass no resolutions for show, but to make it a rule 
to po whatever is RESOLVED to be done. 

Note. The expenses of Institutes must be borne 
by voluntary contributions from their members or 
others. Instructors never expect more than their 
expenses paid ; but they ought to have more. The 
Ex. Com. are ready to give all the aid in their pow- 
er, in conducting Institutes. Apply to any of them. 
It is to be hoped that Teachers may be able to origi- 
nate a better plan than is suggested in this Circu- 
lar; if so, we trust they will give their plan through 
the Pennsylvania School Journal. 


IV. 
How can Teachers be brought together ? 


This is eften the most serious part of the work.— 
There is but one practicable way of accomplishing it. 
The man who feels the importance of the work must 
move first. Let him see those in his county or 
neighborhood, Teachers or others, who he knows 
would take an interest in the matter—as many of 
them as he can—and fix upon a time and place fora 
preliminary meeting. At this meeting select those 
in the vicinity or from a distance, that would be fit 
Instructors and Lecturers for the Institute. After 
gaining their promise to be present and prepared to 
do service, set a time for the meeting of the Insti- 
tute; publish the proceedings of this primary meet- 
ing in the papers, together with the names of the pro- 
posed Instructors and Lecturers; issue a large num- 
ber of circulars, containing the same statements, and 
send them throughout the country, and the result 
will be a large and enthusiastic meeting. As a fur- 
ther inducement, the citizens of the place where the 
meeting is to be held, ought to offer a free hospitali- 
ty to all who may attend. This is customary every 
where in regard to the ladies in attendance, and in 
many places, both ladies and gentlemen are kept 
free of charge. This method imposes much labor 
upon a few individuals, but no other will sueceed.— 
A sufficient number of such self-denying persons can 
be found among the Directors or Teachers of every 
county in the State. It is hoped that as socn as this 
Circular shall fall in their hands, they will proceed 
to work without delay, and God speed them in the no- 
ble undertaking. Their reward is sure. 


V. 


The necessity of immediate and decided action upon 
this subject. 


“ We must educate, WE MUST EDUCATE, or We 





must perish by our own prosperity.” The rising 
generation in this great Commonwealth must be ed- 
ucated better than they are now educated in the 
schools, or they will be unfitted for the trust about to 
be bequeathed tothem. How can they be better ed- 
ucated without better Teachers? Where are the in- 
strumentalities now at work, competent to prepare 
better Teachers for our ten thousand Common Schools? 
We have nothing adequate to the work. Teacners’ 
InsTITUTES present themselves as an available, prac- 
tical means of doing much for the accomplishment of 
this work. Who can estimate their value, if they 
are entered into with the proper spirit’ Whodares 
deny their necessity in order to the well-being and 
demanded progress of our noble Public School Sys- 
tem? Cana true friend of these schools delay, for 
one hour, to take action in the case? 

Teacuers of Pennsylvania, will you allow anoth- 
er year to pass before a Teachers’ Institute is orga- 
nized in every county in the State? It is a work 
peculiarly your own. If it fails to be done you will 
be held accountable. What county will fail to come 
up tothe work. Will it be that one in which the 
Teachers are true to every impulse to manly 
enterprise, or will it be that one in which the 
Teachers are satisfied with their present lot! We 
have now a School Journal, ably conducted, in which 
the passing scheol history of the State will be writ- 
ten. Teachers can no longer live in a corner, each 
to himself, if they would. Their doings must come 
to the light? Shall the history of your county, fel- 
low Teacher, be written for your henor or your 
shame? Action is honorable, if it be rightly direct- 
ed ; lethargy and inaction in these matters, are no 
longer excusable. 

Crrizens of the Keystone State, will you leave 
this work to the poor, half-payed Teacher to trudge 
along with ashe can! The work proposed to be 
done, isa work for you and your children! Are 
you not interested ia it? Do you not see the tide of 
improvement in these things, in the East, in the 
North and in the West, sweeping past you! Even 
the South challenges you to an emulation that you 
must accept or blush at your own stupidity. 

Every sentiment of patriotism and every precept 
of Christianity urge you te second the efforts of 
Teachers te improve themselves ; and when they fail 
to make an effort, to lead them on by every manly 
inducement to engage in so noble an enterprise. 

Nore. Please forward the statistics of meetings to 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee, sometime 
previous to the 10th of December, to be embodied in 
his annual report, to be presented at the next meet- 
ing of the Association at Lancaster, Dec. 27, 1853. 

WILLIAM TRAVIS, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
New Castle, Pa., Sept. 7, 1853. 





AcaIn we must ask the indulgence of correspond- 
ents and others. Anunexpected press of matter for 
the first form of this No. and an early departure 
from home compel the omission of Book notices, 
mathematical matter, &c., which we very much 
desired to insert. Next month more space sha!] be 
kept for such articles. 





Tue Srare Association or Teacners: The last 
number was almost wholly given up to the proceed- 
ings and papers of this interesting and oad misin 
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body. Our readers have no doubt formed their own 
estimate of its doings, and it is unnecessary for us 
now to dilate on the subject. Bat on a review of 
the whole acts and reports of the association, two 
reflections present themselves. The first, as to its 
spirit, is that it was imbued throughout with a pure 
and high toned morality, and a due sense of reli- 
gious obligation. The other, as to the chief means 
of promoting practically the interests of Education, 
is found in the fact that every speaker and the re- 
port of every committee, evidently without pre-con- 
cert, suggested or concurred in the propriety of 
Normal Schools for the preparation of Teachers.— 
The first is creditable to the hearts, the second to 
the heads of the members. 





Lancaster Teacners’ Instirvure: We give a 
brief report of what was said and done during this 
interesting and useful meeting, omitting the mere 
formal part as being useless to the distant reader.— 
The proceedings will speak for themselves. Next 
month the Reports shall, if possible, be published. 





Wasutneton and Armstrong seem to be awaken- 
ing, and to manifest the true spirit. In fact in eve- 
ry corner there is a zeal and a determination exhi- 
bited that must succeed in the educational regene- 
ration of the State. 





Reap the Address of the Westmoreland County 
Teachers. The old “Star of the West” seems to 
be in earnest. The address will suit many other 
counties. 





AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

This body, whose correct title—** American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Education”—though 
very expressive, is somewhat unhandy as a caption, 
held its last meeting, as most of our readers know, at 
Pittsburg. It wasa very interesting one, and some- 
what more practical than its immediate predecessors. 
Whether this desirable feature was owing to the ab- 
sence of most of the papers and reports that were ex- 
pected to be read, is a question that cannot now be de- 
termined, but isnot unlikely. Of the few which were 
presented, this number of the Journal will be found 
to contain two: those of Professor Haldeman and 
the Hon. E. C. Benedict. Both are able, and con- 
tain many suggestions of great interest tothe teach- 
er and the friend of general education. 

Mr. Haldeman’s paper, though it perhaps treats 
too contemptuously some honored names in poetry, 
is, in the main, sound and true, asall will admit who 
desire to see poesy lend her charms to truth; else 
why is it that the most labored annotations are pub- 
lished to show the extent of the knowledge of Mil- 
ton, Shakspeare, and other standard writers! or 
why is it that such pains are taken to show that 





their darkest passages, properly understood, are but 
proofs of learning !—consequently, we go in for 
strict seientifie truth, even in poetry.—Of rhyme of 
course we say nothing. There sense always has 
given,and perhaps always must give, way to sound. 
But we speak of poets—not rhymesters. 

Mr. Benedict's address is published, not only on 
account of the great interest, at this moment, taken 
in the main subject which it discusses, but because 
it is the most elaborate and determined attack we 
have seen upon the use of the Bible in Common 
Schools. On this topic our own views are firmly 
settled and well known. They fear neither discus- 
sion nor the ablest statement on the opposite side 
of the question which can be made. Next month 
we shall, probably, ask to be heard at length upon 
this question ; and in the mean time Mr. Benedict’s 
argument will put our readers in possession of about 
all that can be said on that side. 


It was our intention to present a somewhat ex- 
tended review of all the proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Association, but again want of space forbids.— 
We cannot, however, forbear alluding to a few 
parts, not in the programme, but, in our opinion, 
amongst the most interesting portions of the doings. 

Prominent among these were the off-hand but 
able statements made by Messrs. Wilson and Dilke, 
two of the Commissioners sent by the British gov- 
ernment to the opening of the New York Crystal 
Palace, and who favored the Association with their 
presence. The chief object of Prof. Wilson was to 
explain the nature, studies, and opgrations of the 
Agricultural colleges of the British Empire, in the 
course of which was elicited the interesting and wel- 
come faet that there are ten such Institutions now 
in suecessful operation in Ireland which are “ cal- 
culated to be productive of even greater benefit” 
than the English colleges. So it is over the world : 
light is breaking forth in the dark places. 


Mr. Dilke also stated two most remarkable facts. 
One, that the British government, on a full estimate 
of their comparative standing as a manufacturing 
nation and especially in reference to the sciences as 
applied to the useful arts, after the close of the 
World’s Fair, had come to the conclusion that the 
nation stood Jower than its people supposed, and 
that it was incumbent upon them to take measures 
to regain their proper rank. The other, that on 
the establishment, in London, of an institution for 
this generous and noble object, the government had 
freely giver the use of the Palace designed for the 
heir of the crown when he came of age, to this sci- 
entific workshop of the people. Here are two facts, 
which, beyond all cavil, show the earnestness as 
well as the high purpose of our great rival in the 
strife for national greatness. 
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The Rev. Dr. Adamson’s lectures, on the lan- 
guage and habits of the races of Southern Africa, 
were quite attractive and instructive. It was new 
to most of his hearers to learn that some of these 
nations had no idea whatever of a God, nor even a 
name for the Deity; and that the Hottentots could 
not count, not having words to express numbers,— 
The whole subject was handled in that clear, cool, 
methodical, analytical method which one gets so 
good an idea of by reading the works of some of the 
Edinburg writers; and it was quite a treat to hear 
the same kind of metaphysical learning poured 
forth, orally, by the hour in good hard Scotch. 

Amongst the most promising moves of the Asso- 
ciation was the project to raise a fund for premi- 
ums to writers on educational works.—What is do- 
ing in it? We hope sincerely it will not fall 
through. Lancaster, no doubt, would take stock in 
such an investment. 

On the whole, this meeting was better than the 
last or its predecessor; and though the organization 
has, probably without hope of return, widely de- 
parted from its first object, which was the improve- 
ment and spread of Common Schools, as the sure 
basis of all Educational advancement, yet it may 
continue to do good in its new and somewhat indefi- 
nite sphere of action. The next meeting is to be in 
Washington, D. C., and will no doubt be large and 
interesting. The Bible question must then and 
there be met, and that alone will and ought to bring 
out large numbers. 


Printed Questions in Text-Books. 

There is now a spreading feeling against the 
practice of placing questions at the foot of each 
page, or at the end, of a School-Book. May it not 
be that this opposition is about being carried too 
fart There is scarcely a doubt of the impropriety 
of the practice, in almost every case, where the an- 
swer is also annexed to the question, as we have 
sometimes seen. This at once leads the pupi! to 
skip the whole text, and merely prepare himself to 
answer the questions; than which, particularly 
when the answer is given bya Yes! ora No! or 
by some other equally decisive and fatal monosyl- 
lable, no process could be invented more effectual 
for stultification. 

But when the questions only are given, and when 
they are properly constructed so as todraw out a 
full reply, is it not possible, that, in the present 
condition of the Profession of Teaching over the 
whole land, more good than harm may result? We 
are not sure that it may not. It must be borne in 
mind that many teachers, so called, are incapable 
of examining a class, orally, on the subject of a les- 
son, and altogether confine themselves to the hear- 
ing of the words of the text. Now, in such cases, 








it does appear that printed questions are better—far 
better—than no questions at all. Further: even in 
the hands of an able teacher, they may do good and 
cause no harm. No one will deny that these ques- 
tions attract the learner’s attention, which might 
otherwise not be thus attracted, to the most mate- 
rial part of the lesson, and compel his scrutiny of 
the whole, in order to enable him to extract the cor- 
rect response. But the judicious teacher will al- 
ways disregard the exact words and order and sub- 
stance of the printed questions. He will framea 
set for himself, from his own full knowledge of the 
subject ; and thus the printed ones may prove, even 
here, a help without being and injury to the pupil. 

We began these remarks with some diffidence.— 
But the subject is one of importance and should 
have both sides stated. 

















Educational Societies. 


SCHUYLKILL INSTITUTE. 

This Association will commence its seventh ses- 
sion in Schuylkill Haven, Schuy)kill county, on Fri- 
day, November 4th, and continue in session two days. 
A full and useful meeting is desirable and confident- 
ly expected. A cordia) invitation is extended to all 
of the friends of education to meet with us. 

A. K. Browne, Secretary. 








ARMSTRONG CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

A number of Teachers and others met in Kittan- 
ning, pursuant to notice, and organized a permament 
association by adopting a constitution and by-laws, 
and electing the following officers : 

Rev. J. H. McCarry, of Kittanning, was chosen 
President ; Mrs. Gibson, P. F. McClarren, Vice 
Presidents ; J. Alexander Fulton, Esq., Correspon- 
ding Secretary; Dr. F. McClelland, Recording Sec- 
retary ; J. McCartney, Esq., Treasurer ; Rev. J. 1. 
McCarty, Mrs. Bassett, U. B. Wilson, J. E. McIn- 
tosh, Miss C. B. Lowry, Managers. 

Mr. McClarren offered the following resolutions : 

1. Resoled, That we consider it the duty of every 
Teacher in order to success, to make a systematic 
classification of all the scholars in the school, and 
have a definite time for the recitation of every class. 

2. Resolved, That we regret the want of unifor- 
mity of Text-books in our Common Schools, and that 
we solicit the co-operation of Directors and all inter- 
ested in the cause of Education to remove this great 
evil and secure, as far as possible, a uniformity of 
books in every school in the county. 

3. Resolved, That Rev. B. B. Killikelly, D. D., 
Rev. J. H. McCarty, Rev. L. M. Graves, Prof. J. 
N. Jones of Glade Run Academy, Mr. Caruthers, R. 
M. Douds, and J. Alex. Fulton, be a Committee to 
report at our next meeting a suitable series of Tezt- 
books, as recommended by our State Superintendent 
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to be adopted and used by the Common Schools of 
Armstrong county. 


Mr. Caruthers offered the following resoluticns : 

1. Resolved, That for the sake of securing the 
best interest of the schools and all interested in their 
prosperity, we recommend to Directors throughout 
Armstrong county the employment of Female Teach- 
ers in all cases where found competent to teach, and 
that their wages be made equa] to those of male 
teachers who teach the same branches. 

2. Resolved, That we recommend to the several 
Boards ot School Directors in Armstrong county, to 
establish the Public School System on a more per- 
manent basis, by refusing to em: loy as Teacher any 
person or persons who are willing to degrade the 
character of their profession, by underbidding others, 
or even accept of employment on terms so low as to 
compromise the dignity of the profession. 

Mr. R. C. Porter offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we recommend to the several 
Boards of Directors in Armstrong county, the impor- 
tance of attending properly to the construction of 
School houses, that they may be so constructed as to 
secure the health, comfort, and convenience of both 
Teachers and scholars. 

On motion of U. B. Wilson, Resolved, That Rev. 
A. C. Ehrenfeld, Prof, J. A. Campbell, of Dayton 
Academy, D. Phelps, Esq., Rev. John McCarty of 
Indiana co., and E. D. Barret of Kittanning Acade- 
my, be solicited to address the Association at its next 
meeting. 

On motion of Mr. R. C. Porter, 

Resolved, Vhat we recommend to the members 
of this Association the perusal of “ Page’s theory and 
practice of Teaching”’—a work in which the best 
methods of teaching are beautifully elucidated. 

The President offered the following :— 

1. Resolved, That we will give our hearty sup- 
port to the “Pennsylvania School Journal,” edited by 
Hon. Tho. H. Burrowes, in the city of Lancaster. 

2. Resolved, That Gov. Wm. Bigler, Bishop Pot- 
ter, President Scott of Washington College, Ex-Goy. 
Johnston, Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes, Prof. Calvin 
Kingsley of Alleghany College, Prof. Smith of Jef- 
ferson College, Prof, Lee of Washington College, 
and Prof. Washington McCartney of Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa., be made honorary members of this 
Association. 

The meeting held a morning, afternoon and even- 
ing session, and in the evening the Rev. J. H. 
M’Carty, the President, addressed the Association in 
a very able and spirited manner on “ The Teacher, 
Teaching, and the Taught.” Thespeaker occupied 
about one hour and a half, during which time the 
best of order and attention prevailed. After which 





the Association adjourned to meet in Kittanning on 
the last Wednesday of December next. 
U. B. Witson, 
Secretary. 





AN ABSTRACT 
Of the proceedings of the Third Term of the Law- 
rence Teachers’ Institute, 

The meeting was held in the Public School Hall, 
New Castle, Pa., commencing on Monday the 15th 
of August, and closing on Thursday evening of the 
same week. It was found that at this season of the 
year, many of the Teachers of the county were en- 
gaged in business, and the attendance was not so 
large as at former meetings. The best spirit pre- 
vailed during the whole meeting, and the highest 
hopes kindled in the minds of all the members pres- 
ent, for a speedy advance in the method of conduct- 
ing the Common School. Thos. Berry, of Shenan- 
go, presided during the term: W. P. Shaw, of New 
Castle, and J. P. Rose, of Shenango, Vice Presi- 
dents; W. D. Patton, of New Castle, Secretary; P. 
Dunn, of New Castle, Treasurer; and Wm. Travis, 
Corresponding Secretary. Mr. Dunn being absent 
during the meeting, the Corresponding Seeretary 
was appointed to receive all money coming to the 
Institute. 

INSTRUCTORS, 

Prof. J. F. Stoddard, President of the University 
of Northern Pennsylvania—Natural Philosophy, 
Arithmetic and the Science and Art of teaching. 

Prof. D. H. A. M’Clane, of Westminster Colle- 
giate Institute—Written Arithmetic. 

Cornelius Walker, A. M., Principal of the Well’s 
Grammar School, Boston—Reading and Education. 

Dr. Porter—Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. 

W. W. Dickson, Teacher in the Third Ward 
Public Schools, Pittsburg—English Grammar. 


EVENING LECTURES. 

S. W. Dana, Esq., of New Castle, and Professor 
Stoddard. 

In view of the fact that this season of the year is 
unsuitable for holding the annual meeting of the 
Institute, it was resolved to so amend the Consti- 
tution as to fix the annual meeting on the third 
Monday of October, 


The following resolutions were read by Mr, Chas. 
W. Lutton, and after a pretty full discussion of the 
one relating to the establishment of Schools for 
Teachers, by Prof. Stoddard, Mr. Travis, Mr. Lut- 
ton, Hon. John Reynolds and others, they were all 
passed unanimously. 

1. That the members of this Institute still feel, 
and would earnestly urge upon all, the necessity of 
a thorough preparation for the proper discharge of 
the responsible duties of the school-roam. 
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2. That while with gratitude to the great Ruler 
we hail the dawn of a better day for comnion schools, 
we must not be blind to the fearful defects in them 
at present, nor may we relax our energies till they, 
placed on a sure foundation as they are, shal] be 
brought toa standard of usefulness and efficiency, 
that will commend them to the enthusiastic support 
of every citizen of the community as the only relia- 
ble means of effecting the universal education of the 
race. 

3. That we have the fullest confidence in Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, as the most efficient, available means, 
for elevating the standard of qualification for teach- 
ers, and in this way, improving the schools, but we 
trust thatan enlightened public will not rely upon 
them alone for the great work of reform, so much 
needed to be done. 

4. That we concur with the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation in earnestly recommending the establish- 
ment of one or more Institutions at public expense 
for the education of professional teachers for the 
common schools of the State. 

5. That we will cheerfully engage in the work 
of obtaining subscribers for the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, and that we believe the one hun- 
dred pledged for it by the delegate to the S. T. As- 
sociation ought to be raised and they shall be raised 
in Lawrence county. 

COMPLIMENTARY. 

I. That the Instructors and Lecturers at the pre- 
sent term of the Institute merit our warmest thanks 
for the zeal, earnestness and abilities shown in all 
their labors amongst us. 

2. That we acknowledge with gratitute the hos- 
pitality and kindness of those citizens that have 
cheerfully opened their doors to receive the mem- 
bers of the Institute and entertain them free of 
charge. 

3. That we tender our thanks to the Board of 
Directors of New Castle public schools for the use 
of their large and commodious hall during the ses- 
sion of the Institute. 

OFFICERS OF THE PRESENT YEAR. 

President—M. Gantz, of New Castle, Pa, 


Vice Presidents—C. W. Lutton, of New Wilming- 
ton and Wim. M. Miller, Hillsville. 

Recording Secretary—J. W. Melvin, New Cas- 
tle. 

Corresponding Secretary—Prof. D, H. A. Me- 
Clane, New Wilmington. 

Treasurer—Thos. Berry, of Shenango. 

The Institute adjourned to meet in New Castle, on 
the third Monday of October,~ 1854.—Lawrence 
Co. Journal. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 2d TEACHERS’ IN- 
STITUTE OF LANCASTER COUNTY. 

The Institute met in Fulton Hall, Lancaster, on 

Monday, Sept. 12, 1853. The President of the first 








Institute called the members to order. The Roll of 
last Institute being called, on motion of Dr. J. Gib- 
bons, the following committee was appointed to re- 
port permanent officers for the Institute: 

Dr. Joseph Gibbons, E. Lamborn, H. M. Ober- 
holtzer, Miss Gill, L. M. Hobbs. 

In the afternoon the committee reported the 

following persons for permanent officers, who were 
elected : 


President—Thos. H. Burrowes. 

Vice. Presidents—Rev. J. 8S. Crumbaugh, James 
P, Wickersham, L. M. Hobbs, Mrs. E. Lamborn. 

Recording Secretaries—D. S. Kieffer, Seymour 
Preston. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Mailley. 

Treasurer—Dr. Joseph Gibbons, 

Finance Committee—Dr. Jos. Gibbons, Rev. John 
8. Crumbaugh, Amos Row, Charles Twining, David 
S. Kieffer. 


The President on taking his seat, said he had not 
intended to occupy the time of the Institute by saying 
a single word, but he could not forbear, under the 
circumstances, to beseech the members to forbear 
looking back and to look ahead, with an eye single 
to the objects and interests and duties of this Insti- 
tute. In this way alone could they succeed in the 
great purposes of their meeting. He then stated 
that most of the Instructors who had been invited, 
had not arrived, but were certainly expected, and 
introduced 

Mr. Davip Parsons, of Ohio, who proceeded to 
give some interesting instruction in vocal music, fol- 
lowed by a lecture on Orthography. He said the 
first thing in teaching Orthography is the instruction 
and cultivation of the organs of speech. An engi- 
neer must understand the management of the loco- 
motive he has charge of, or he endangers the lives 
and fortunes of all his passengers. Children are put 
in possession and management of the organs of speech, 
and they should be taught how to regulate them, or 
they can never use them properly. He exercised 
the institute in sounding the elements of our lan- 
guage, and taught the members how to instruct their 
pupils in this important art. The whole number of 
sounds used in the languages of the earth, he said, 
were 86. 

The President then called on Mr. J. P. Wicker- 
sham of Marietta, to address the Institute. 

Mr. WickersuamM said, he was always averse to 
public speaking, and the older he got the greater 
grew his dislike to address public assemblies. He 
could talk in the School-room, and liked to talk there ; 
but he did not like to talk in public meetings, par- 
ticularly when he had, as on this occasion, nothing 
prepared to say. It was only by absolute compulsion 
that he consented to speak at the present time. He 
then gave a very interesting account of the late Ed- 
ucational State Convention held in Pittsburgh. He 
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argued in favor of the education of teachers, and 
their proper examination before entering upon their 
office, and in favor of Normal Schools and Teachers’ 
Institutes, as a means of improvement. He thought 
there ought to be more sociability among teachers of 
the different grades of schools, The common school 
teacher was just as worthy of respect and regard as 
the teacher of our highest seminaries; and the pro- 
fessors in our colleges should shake hands on the 
same common platform with our common school 
teacher. 

Dr. Frank Taytor being called upon to represent 
the state of education in Chester co., responded, and 
claimed that in this respect, that county was not be- 
hind any of its neighbors. Teachers, it was said, 
were to be placed upon a level with lawyers and 
doctors; in his humble opinion, they were already 
far above them, in their importance to the well being 
of society, and would ultimately be so in the respect 
of the people. The man who has the shaping and 
moulding of the minds of the children in our land 
continually, day in and day out, must be of more im- 
portance, and hold a higher and more important trust, 
than he who only has to do with his fellow beings 
once a week or more seldom still. 





TUESDAY. 
The proceedings were opened with prayer by Rev. 


N. A. Keyes. 

Prof. J. F. Sropparp, of Wayne co., Pa., on 
Arithmetic. He stated his pleasure in witnessing 
the interest manifested in the cause of education in 
this place. The higher mathematics, such as the calcu- 
lus, he said, were generally better taught than arith- 
metic. This was a branch that was much neglected. 
It was extremely difficult to instruct a young class 
in the primary departments of this science. Our 
language and ideas must be brought down to the 
young pupil’s understanding, which often required a 
rarer order of talent than to teach the more ad- 
vanced branches. He would teach principles first, 
would take a pupil through a course of mental exer- 
cises prior to introducing him to practical arithmetic. 
Demonstrated to the Institute the result of this course 
of procedure, and its happy effects upon the pupil.— 
He exhibited a masterly knowledge of his subject and 
was very happy in his illustrations. 

Mr. Parsons then proceeded with his lecture on 
Orthography. He spoke particularly of the impor- 
tance of training the organsof speech. If they were 
properly trained we could imitate any sound we hear. 
We could sing like the birds or croak like the frogs, or 
imitate the noise made by any animal that we might 
wish to mimic. He would give more and go further 
to see and hear a good reader than to witness a hun- 
dred theatres. Good reading was a very important 





qualification and as rare as it was important. A 
Teacher could not teach his pupils to be good read- 
ers unless he was himself a good reader. 


Prof. Sropparp proceeded on written arithmetic. 
He said the pupils should be taught to explain for 
themselves. He would commence written arithme- 
tic immediately after a thorough course of mental 
arithmetic. Would have first principles explained 
before proceeding further. Children must be thor- 
oughly taught one thing at a time, and not run over 
a whole mass at one lesson. A child could not learn 
the flowers in a garden by naming a hundred to him 
at once, though it was done every day for six months. 
But if one flower, as the rose, was taken up, and its 
nature and properties explained, while at the same 
time he was told its name, he would remember the 
name and properties altogether, because his interest 
is excited; and you may then proceed to another 
flower, until all are learned. He then gave illustra- 
tions of his mode of teaching. 


In the afternoon 

Mr. B. Naytor addressed the Institute on arith- 
metic, and exhibited his class of about 40 pupils. He 
stated briefly the disadvantages he labored under in 
having his class composed of young children, who 
had very little previous instruction, and the short 
time he had had toinstruct them. He then proceed- 
ed to exhibit the class which had been under his 
instruction for two weeks. This class chanted addi- 
tion, multiplication, factor and division tables very 
readily and correctly. The chant was musical and 
very interesting to the audience. This class were 
next exercised and examined in various ways. Prac- 
tical questions were given and solved readily. The 
class appeared to be remarkably apt and quick con- 
sidering the short time they had been taught. 


Mr. Parsons lectured on orthography. He showed 
how whispering in the room disturbed the atmos- 
phere and prevented singing or speaking from being 
distinct and from having its full effect. He argued 
in favor of learning all the elements of sound in the 
English language. He was not rich but would give 
50 dollars to any one who would, in one month, learn 
and repeat all the elementary sounds in the English 
language, in all their various combinations, satisfac- 
torily. The degrees of pitch and force were illus- 
trated and explained at length. 


Mr. Nayxor resumed the examination of his class 
in arithmetic. The exercises were similar to those 
he gave first. The class solved various practical 
questions very quickly and satisfactorily. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Naylor stated his willingness to teach 
classes in the city or in any section of the country 
that wished his services. 
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WEDNESDAY. 

Mr. Beck, of Litiz, proceeded to address the Insti- 
tute, and explian and illustrate his Philosophical ap- 
paratus. He chose Pneumatics as that branch of 
Natural Philosophy which was most interesting, and 
best calculated to illustrate the subject he wished to 
epeak on. Air was defined by the ancients to be like 
God, and they gave a very good definition, for God 
was every where, and nothing could live without 
him; so Air was every where and nothing could 
exist without Air. Animals could not live, plants 
could not grow if deprived of this life giving fluid. 
He then exhibited the air pump. In every locomo- 
tive on our rail roads, in every steamer that plowed 
the ocean’s wave, there was an air pump. This 
great and useful machine was invented by a German. 
Every man of ordinary size carries 30,000 pounds of 
air upon him. Flies could not walk or fly without air. 
He proved this by placing them in the receiver of an 
air pump. They would all drop down as if they 
were dead. Shrivelled apples, raisins, and even old 
wrinkled up women, would become round and plump 
in the receiver of an air pump, when the air was ex- 
hausted. Mr. Beck then exhibited various other 
costly and beautiful instruments, and at the same 
time showed others to effect the same objects, which 
teachers could make for themselves. His lecture 
was very interesting and satisfactory, and warmly 
applauded by the audience. It is regretted that a 
full report of it was not taken. 

Mr. Sropparp resumed on arithmetic, which, he 
said was generally considered a dry study. He would 
therefore labor under difficulty in interesting the In- 
stitute after the very able lecture of Mr. Beck. He 
explained very fully and clearly the various proper- 
ties of numbers, and showed how, from a knowledge 
of such properties, arithmetical calculations might 
be facilitated. 

On motion of Mr, Wickersnam, 40’clock this af- 
ternoon was set apart for the discussion of general 
topics, and Messrs. Wickersham, Warfel and Sypher 
appointed a committee to bring forward a subject for 
discussion. 

The President took occasion to speak a word of en- 
couragement to the Institute. He said there was no- 
thing like having faith in a good thing. We had not 
started very favorably, but we were now getting in- 
to the right spirit, and all that was needed to make 
our Institute better than the last was to keep that 
spirit up. His remarks made much impression on 
the audience and were warmly applauded. 


AFTERNOON, 


Mr. WickersHaw, from the committee on topics, 
reported that they had selected a gentleman to give 
an account of a school within his knowledge, of ra- 





ther a novel character, and how to manage such a 
school should be the topic for discussion. 

Prof. 8. S. Haupeman addressed the Institute on 
Natural History. He said persons often asked him 
what book it was best to get to commence the study 
of this Science. There were several thousand vol- 
umes written on the subject, and it was difficult to 
say what one, or what dozen, or what hundred would 
be best to select in the commencement. He illustra- 
ted his remarks by various drawings on the black 
board. Representations of the various orders of liv- 
ing beings were given, beginning with the Polypi, 
which he described as an open sack, having only one 
internal organ, or viscus. He described, in a very 
interesting manner, the mode of reproduction of the 
medusa or Sea Nettles. He said animals produced 
sometimes entirely different beings from themselves, 
and that animals were sometimes produced entirely 
out of the common order of generation. A certain 
trait or character could be impressed artificially in 
animals and vegetables both. The Hogs at the bay 
of Fundey had run from the tide so long that their 
whole race had an instructive dread of tides, and the 
little pigs before ever seeing or hearing a tide would 
instinctively run at the time for the tide to come up, 
wherever they might be placed over the earth. Bull 
dogs had had their tails cut off so long, that now, to 
avoid the pain and suffering of such an operation, they 
were sometimes born with short tails. His lecture 
was very entertaining and instructive, 

Dr, Currer, of Warren, Mass., then delivered a 
lecture on Physiology. He would only refer briefly 
to the subject itself at this time, being more desirous 
of giving instruction in regard to the method of 
teaching this science, and took the bones for his pre- 
sent subject. He would teach by actual experiment, 
always exhibiting a specimen of that part of the sys- 
tem his class were studying. Children would learn 
more in one lesson, if the subject was thus treated 
and each part shown to them, than from a dozen, 
where mere verbal explanations were given. The 
pupil should be also made to produce a drawing of 
the parts described. The bones of aged animals 
contained more earthy and less animal matter than 
those of young ones, and were consequently less 
elastic and more brittle. This was the reason the 
former were more easily broken and harder to heal 
than the latter. His lecture was clear and compre- 
hensive. 

Prof. Sropparp resumed Arithmetic. He was in 
favor of teaching one thing at a time. His pupils 
must begin to learn the simplest branches first. He 
required his teachers and pupils to speak loudly and 
distinctly. They must not say an for and, His pu- 
pils all took a course of mental arithmetic, and said 
they learned more from it, than from any other 
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branch of study whatever. He would always teach 
Ladies and Gentleman together. They must all speak 
loud and plain, and then they could correct each 
other’s mistakes. 

Mr. Hatpeman asked whether Mr. Stoddard would 
use the small elementary work in teaching a class 
that had studied before. Mr. Stoddard answered he 
would. He would require his pupils to draw all the 
diagrams,&c., necessary in demonstrating correctly. 
Would always have his pupils demonstrate orally all 
the questions they had solved. This gives them con- 
fidence and self-possession. 

The hour having arrived for the discussion of the 
question of school discipline, &c., 

Mr. Warret gave an account of a school he had 
lately been in. The school contained 50 pupils ave- 
raging over 10 years of age. Only one had studied 
arithmetic. Geography, grammar, &c., they knew 
nothing of. The pupil’s, feet came within about a 
foot of the floor, when they were sitting on their 
seats. One black board in the room 8 feet long by 
24 wide. Pupils all talked out loud whenever they 
wanted, and went out as often and as many at a 
time as chose; and came in when they were tired 
being out. He wished to know how to manage in 
such a case. 

Mr. Hoses thought his plan would be to excite 
interest and curiosity. Would try to get them to 
respect and love him, and then they would be likely 
to obey him, and he could instruct them advantage- 
ously. He would tell them that he came to teach 
them and if they would use him well he would use 
them well, and this would give them confidence. He 
would treat them kindly and he never yet failed in 
being able to persuade a scholar to his wishes. His 
greatest difficulty in regard to stubbornness was with 
young ladies, or girls from 14 to 16 years of age, 
and young men from 16 to 18. 

Mr. Grorr took charge of a school where the pu- 
pils all had a race to the teachers seat, when they 
came up to recite. What would Mr. Hubbs do in 
that case ? 

Mr. Hosss replied that every teacher should com- 
mand respect and have order in his school, or he is 
not fit to téach. He would send those pupils back to 
their seats, and show them the proper mode of coming 
to recite, and they would soon do it. 

Mr. Hrx1s thought the school described might be 
the best one that a teacher could take charge of. If 
the pupils knew nothing there would be the more 
credit to the teacher who should teach them some- 
thing. If they already knew every thing, a teacher 
could reap no laurels in teaching them. 

Mr. Sypwer would tell them he came to teach 
them, that he was a good humored man, but always 
meant just what he said ; would make the school in- 





teresting and attractive; and by keeping cool and 
always doing just what he said, would soon gain 
their respect and have a pleasant time. He never 
had any difficulty with the girls, never. 

Mr. Grorr said he would meet his scholars with 
a smile, learn their dispositions, gain their confi- 
dence, and introduce something new, which would 
interest them. 

Mr. OserHoLutzeEr, wished to know what he would 
do if scholars would not obey. 

Mr. Grorr answered that he had taught school 6 
years, and never had to turn a scholar out of 
school yet. He always could manage them by mild 
firmness, and by gaining their confidence. 

Mr. Lamsorn, thought there was often more 
difficulty with the directors than with the scholars. 

Mr. Warret said he had taken charge of the school, 
and thought he could manage it much better than he 
could tell it there. He then made an earnest and 
able appeal to the members of the Institute, to join 
the Educational Society. 

EVENING. 

The Institute met in the German Reformed 
Church. 

Mr. OsERHOLTzER read a well written and able 
address, on the “Character and disposition of the 
Teacher.” He spoke of the importance of the teacher 
maintaining order and gaining the respect and love 
of his pupils, and of the effort the teacher should 
make to attain the co-operation of the parent, all 
men, however great, owing their existence to the 
parent but their education tothe teacher. The 
address was practical and interesting, and well re- 
ceived by the audience. 

Dr. F. Tayzor then delivered an extempore ad” 
dress. He said he had been chosen by the Presi- 
dent to speak of the art of teaching, but as every in- 
dividual required a different kind of training for this 
most useful of all arts, it was extremely difficult to 
speak intelligibly upon it. The art of teaching was 
a very difficult one, and of course the art of teaching 
this art to others must be attended with its difficul- 
ties. He would therefore be brief on this branch of 
the subject and would take up one of more general 
interest. He then gave a very interesting and elo- 
quent account of the state of education in Europe. 
Prussia, Germany, Austria, Italy, France, Spain, 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, all of which he had 
visited, were noticed. He contrasted the schools 
there with those of our country. Showed the im- 
portance of Normal Schools, and the respect due to 
the Common Schools and the common school teacher. 
We had no institutions in this country where every 
thing could be learned. We had what we called 
Universities, but they were not so. In Prussia and 
Germany they were Universities in the full sense of 
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thatterm. We needed improvement in this respect, 
n the United States. He concluded by inviting all 
the members of the Institute to take part in its pro- 
ceedings, as that was the very best way to improve 
themselves. Speaking elicited thought, and that 
thought created more thought. Every one, after 
speaking on a subject, felt, after he had done, that 
he understood that subject better than before. His 
remarks were remarkably able and eloquent through- 
out. 


THURSDAY, 
The President being absent, Mr. Wickersham, 


one of the Vice Presidents, called the Institute to 
order. 

On motion, Mrs. Mattiey was excused from serv- 
ing as corresponding Secretary, and Amos Row ap- 
pointed in her place. 

Mr. B. F. Hirxis moved that a committee of three 
be appointed to prepare resolutions for the adoption 
of the Institute. The motion being agreed to the 
Chair appointed, B. F. Hills, J. R. Sypher, and E. B. 
Weaver. 

Mr. Naytor delivered a lecture on Arithmetic.— 
He showed, by numerous illustrations, that calcula 
tions of various kinds can be made much shorter 
than by the usual method. 

Mr. Perrot, now of Philadelphia, but formerly 
of France, was introduced to the Institute and pro- 
ceeded to illustrate his plan of teaching music. He 
evidently understood his subject thoroughly : but ow- 
ing to his want of command of the English language, 
was unable to show all the advantages that his sys- 
tem, without doubt, possesses. Dr. F. Tayxor, being 
somewhat acquainted with the system, said he be- 
lieved it excellent and well worthy of adoption. 

Dr. Currer spoke on Physiology. He exhibited 
a joint of beef and showed the ligaments, muscles, 
&c. Children would get a much clearer idea of 
things, from having them shown to them than from 
volumes written to explain, by words alone. He 
spoke of the inhumanity and injustice of making 
children stand in one position for a length of time. 
It was injurious to the muscles. Teachers might 
whip children if necessary, but should never in- 
jure them through their whole life by causing them 
to stand in one position so long that the muscles were 
taxed beyond endurance, and the child permanently 
injured. 

. Mr. Hatpeman spoke on Etymology. He would 
not now go to Latin and Greek, for the deriva- 
tions of words. The English language possessed 
enough in itself to form a lecture on Etymology, 
without going to any other. The English language 
was an expressive, but a corrupt one. The English 


were the most consumptive people in the world, and : 
their chests would not allow them to utter the vowel 





sounds fully and correctly. Children said Papa and 
Mama first, not because they were really and origi- 
nally the most easy sounds made, but because their 
ancestors had said them so long before them, that 
they had become instinctive. This lecture was very 
interesting as well as amusing. 

Mr. Sropparp lectured on mental Arithemetic.— 
He gave numerous examples to the Institute for so- 
lution, which were solved first by the members, and 
then by himself. 

AFTERNOON. 

A report on grammar written by Mr. Clawges, ap- 
pointed for that purpose by the first Institute, was read 
by the Sec. (This and the other reports will appear 
next month.) 

Mr. Sropparp continued on practical Arithmetic. 
He thought practical arithmetic very important, 
would keep mental, practical and philosophical ar- 
ithmetic always separate. He solved various ques- 
tions on the black board, making them plain and 
clear. 

Mr. Beck read a report on Penmanship. 

Finance Committee reported that the quota due 
from each gentleman would be $1,123, and from each 
lady $1,00. 

Dr. Currer lectured on Physiology. He would 
take the voice asa text. Persons could speak with- 
out teeth and other organs, partly necessary to 
speech, but if they lose the vocal organs they could 
not speak at all. Children were apt to read with 
their heads down. They should hold them up, be- 
cause then they had the use of the muscles controll- 
ing the organs of speech, and they could speak 
plainly. Keep your shoulders back by the natural 
shoulder braces, which are better than any of the 
patent ones ever invented. Mr. Stoddard asked how 
we should correct evil habits of sitting and standing. 
Dr. Cutter answered, throw the shoulders back and 
keep them straight. 

Prof. Hatpeman then lectured on Etymology, and 
illustrated by various examples, the ease with which 
we could form words from their derivatives and trace 
them back to their source. 

Mr. Parsons proceeded with his lecture on Ortho- 
graphy, &c. He said we have no proper tripthongs 
in our language. We could not make any sounds 
back of the throat. Prof. Haldeman objected, and 
Mr. Parsons giving way, Mr. Haldeman made some 
sounds which he said were made back of the throat. 

During the evening the Lancaster Co. Ed. Society 
occupied the Hall. 


FRIDAY. 

Reports on Arithmetic by Mr. Preston, and on 
Geography, by Mr. Sypher were read. 

Dr. Currer lectured on Physiology. The import- 
ance of this subject he thought equal to any other.— 
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It was as important to know and understand the use 
of our own organs, as to know where any great 
town or river in the world was, or any other fact in 
geography. Persons who take little exercise and are 
of sedentary habits, need less food than those whoexer- 
cise hard and constantly, because the waste of their 
system isless. This was fully explained with many 
valuable remarks on diet. 

Mr. Sropparp resumed arithmetic. Scholars went 
to school to improve and cultivate the mind as well 
as to acquire knowledge. They must not take things 
for granted, because they see them in books. He ab- 
horred the practice of taking things just as they 
were in books, because they were there. _It stifled 
thought, and prevented pupils from becoming schol- 
ars. He showed several false principles taught in 
our Books, and was clear and convincing in his illus- 
trations. 

Prof. HatpEman continued Etymology. He made 
many successful hits, and interesting remarks, and 
entirely succeeded in gaining the attention of the 
audience. He thought that we often make mistakes 
because our books are wrong and we follow too close- 
ly in their errors. Popular opinion often sanctioned 
error. 

Mr. Parsons followed on Geography. He would 
teach by maps end globes, representing to the eye 
what he wished his pupils to take into their minds. 
He would teach map drawing. The pupils should 
draw all the maps for themselves, and would con- 
nect as much history as possible with the study of 
geography. 

AFTERNOON. 

A Band composed of members of the Lancaster 
Philharmonic Society attended, and, till the close 
of the Institute, added the charm of fine music, du- 
ring the intervals, to the exercises. 

Mr. B. F. Hixxs reported the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That as Teachers we feel that we haye 
been greatly benefited by the exercises of this Insti- 
tute, and that we pledge ourselves to meet again for 
the same purpose next year with a full determination 
to profit thereby, and to induce as many of our fellow 
Teachers in the county as possible to partake with 
us in this most valuable means of improvement. 

Resolved, That we as members of this Institute, 
look upon it as the duty of all practical teachers in 
the county of Lancaster, to become without delay 
active and efficient members of the same, and by 
their countenance and cordial support to assist in 
carrying out its object which is the advancement of 
the noble and sacred causes of a general, practical, 
and thorough Education. 

Resolved, That we invite the cordial support of 
the Board of School Directors and all friends of ed- 
ucation, as an aid in the arduous work, in which we 
have enlisted. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the considera- 
tion of School Directors and parents, the irregular 
attendance of scholars, the chief obstacle to the 
wholesome working of our schools, and earnestly 
beseech all to lend their aid and influence for the 
suppression of this great evil. 

Resolved, That as ability not only to study with 
energy and profit, but to pursue every calling in life, 
is dependant upon physical health, therefore the 
study of Physiology commends itself to both Teacher 
and parent as eminently adapted to the present wants 
of al) schools, 





Resolved, That we are heartily and unanimously 
in favor of a separate and efficient supervision and 
administration of the common school system as a 
separate and the most important institution of our 
State: and that we also approve of and demand the 
establishment of the office of County Superintendent, 
as a measure alike due to the system, the pupils, and 
the teachers. 

Resolved, That we unanimously approve of the 
adoption of a uniform series of text-books in each 
District, and most earnestly urge upon Directors the 
adoption of this measure, as one which has produced 
great benefit wherever it has been tried. 

Resolved, That a cordial vote of thanks be given 
to the able Lecturers who have devoted their time, 
labor and talents to our instruction, to the good of 
this Institute, and to the spread and advancement of 
the great and glorious cause of education. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are 
also tendered to the pastor and trustees of the Second 
German Reformed church of this city, for the use of 
the basement story of their church on Wednesday 
evening. 

Resolved, That, as much of the success of this 
Institute is owing to the exertions of the President, 
the members tender him their special thanks for hie 
services, 

Mr. Becx then lectured on Penmanship, and illus- 
trated his plan of teaching by making letters and 
showing the principles of letters on the blackboard. 
His lecture gave evidence of a thorough understand- 
ing of his subject. 

Mr. Sropparp then illustrated clearly and forcibly 
the use and advantage of regular mental discipline 
in the study of arithmetic. 

Dr. F. Taytor then spoke on schools and teachers. 
He spoke particularly of language. Every teacher 
should understand at least one language beside his 
own. He recommended the Greek as the best of dead 
languages and the German the best of living ones. 
for any one to study, in order to develope the mind, 

Dr. Currer, on Physiology, spoke of the circula- 
tory organs. The blood passes from the right auricle 
of the heart to the right ventricle, from the right 
ventrical into the pulmonary artery, which carries it 
to the lungs, where it becomes pure and of a red 
color, and is returned to the left auricle; from the 
left auricle to the left ventrical, from thence by a 
forcible contraction, it is forced into the aorta, and 
from thence carried over the whole body: the im- 
pure part being carried back to the right auricle 
again. It is the teacher’s duty to teach Physiology 
in school. It isnot the minister’s, nor the lawayer’s, 
or the Dr.’s but the teacher's duty to teach these 
things. 

On motion of Mr, Sypuer, it was 

Resolved, That we have another Teachers’ Insti- 
tute. 

On motion of Mr. Hit1s it was resolved, that the 
Chair appoint a committee, consisting of one member 
from each school district represented here, to fix the 
time and make arrangements &c. for the holding 
of the next Teachers’ Institute. The following are 
the committee: 


Amos Row, City, 
B. F. Hills, Ephrata, 
E. G, Groff, Earl, 
John Martin, W. Earl 
Chrn. Pleam, E. Earl, 


E. D. Roath, Conoy, 
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W. Hempfield, 


J. M. Grider, 
Strasburg Bor., 


J. W. Warfel, 


James McClure, Strasburg Twp., 
B, F. Ibach, Salisbury, 

H. K, Musselman, Mt. Joy, 

E. Lamborn, W. Lampeter, 
J. W. Bushong, E. Lampeter, 
L. M. Hobbs, Manor, 

Edwin Quigley, Paradise, 
Calvin Kendig, Conestoga, 

M. H. Oberholtzer, Manheim, 
Benj. Myers, W. Hempfield, 
A. Erisman, Rapho, 

D. M. Eberly, Penn, 

A. O. Newpher, E. Hempfield, 
B. F. Rowe, Providence, 
M. Lichty, Carnarvon. 


On motion of Mr. Isacu, it was resolved that the 
Chair appoint a committee of three whose duty it 
shall be to prepare a report te the next Institute on 
the best method of securing a regular attendance in 
our schools—committee, Messrs. Ibach, Davis of 
Lancaster, and Erisman. 


EVENING, 

The large Hall was crowded by an audience man- 
ifesting deep interest. 

Dr. Currer delivered a very interesting and im- 
pressive lecture on Physiology. His theme was the 
nervous system. He spoke strongly against striking 
children on the head as it might frequently cause 
death or mental imbecility. He then made an elo- 
quent appeal against mental iadolence after success 
in life was effected. Active minds should continue 
active or they would become diseased. John Quincy 
Adams was an example of an active mind continuing 
its activity till death. 

Dr. Taytor next discussed the condition of our 
country and the effect the common schools had upon 
society. He argued, that it was by individual effort 
that we must accomplish everything and exhorted 
the teachers here to work for themselves in this 
matter. 

The Hon. Taappevs Srevens being called for, 
took the stand and delivered a short, but very eloquent 
and impressive address, He discussed the common 
school system, and the duty of the State to give a 
good education to every one of her children. He 
wanted society to respect the teacher. He would 
not designate al] the particular grades of schools 
from the primary departments, to the colleges and 
universities ; for they were all as inseparably con- 
nected as the little rills that flow down in drops from 
the mountains, are a part of the mighty rivers they 
form. No government could long be free where the 
people were left in ignorance, and no tyrant could 
hold dominion where there existed universal educa- 
tion, A tax of one dollar to support education would 
save two in criminal court charges. He also spoke 
of the Bible in the schools, and expressed the opinion 
that it was unsuitable for the purposes of a school 
Book, and that the irreverent usage it would meet 
with as such must be injurious to the great objects 
it was designed to promote, Other places were more 
proper and were not wanting to afford instruction in 
the invaluable and indispensable truths of the scrip- 
tures. 

Prof. Sropparp and Mr. Parsons then briefly 
and eloquently took leave of the members. 

On motion of Dr. Grssons the thanks of the Insti- 


tute were voted to Hon. Thaddeus Stevens for his 
eloquent and instructive address. 

The President thanked the Institute for the honor 
they had conferred upon him in placing him in the 
situation they had, and returned thanks in the name 
of the Institute, to the citizens of Lancaster for their 
presence and encouragement. 

After prayer by Rev. J. S. Crumbaugh the Insti- 





tute adjourned finally. 


D. S. Kierrer, 
S. Preston, 


Rec. Sec. 


Names of Ladies who are Members of the late 
Teachers’ Institute held in the City of Lancaster, 


September 12th, 1853. 


Mary E. O. Donnell. 
Emma T. Benner. 
Adelia Hassard. 

L. Viola Miller. 
Mary Boyd. 

Mrs. Reinstein. 

A. F. Eberman, 
Elizabeth Gotta. 
Catharine Winger. 
Ellen Gillespie. 
Catherine Steigerwalt. 
Mary Diller. 

A. L. Smith. 

C. Musser. 

Mary Whisler. 
Phebe E. Gibbons. 
Mrs. W. M. More. 
Mrs. Mailly. 

Delia White. 
Elizabeth Lamborn. 


H. C. Walker. 
Henrietta Hoffimeier. 
Susan Smith. 
Rebecca Eichholtz. 
Sarah Musser. 

Mary A. Brooke. 
Mary A. Reed. 
Maria E. Gill, 
Henrietta Cromwell. 
Catherine Eberman. 
M. A. Sullivan. 
Anna C. Everts. 
Mary Ann McGhee. 
Harriet C. Mayor. 
Rosa Voight. 

Mary G. Hoopes. 
Clara Ellmaker. 
Mary Diffenderfer. 
Margarette Samson. 
Phebe Coates. 


Names of Gentlemen who are members of said In- 
stitute, 


Milton L. Brosius. 
Calvin Kendig. 
John H. Davis. 
Horace Dasher. 
Charles Twining. 
B. F. Ibach. 
Abraham Engle. 
E. Lamborn. 

E. G. Groff. 

E. B. Weaver. 
John Martin. 

A. H. Hood. 
David S. Kieffer. 
Thomas H. Burrowes. 
Amos Row. 
Washington Clark. 
John Beck. 

Henry C. Herr. 
David M. Barr. 
Samuel Mohler. 
Christian Pleam. 
John I, Yeager. 
William V. Davis. 
Joseph Gibbons. 
A. P. Frisk. 

B. F. Hills. 


James McClure. 
Henry M. Harman. 
L. M. Hobbs. 

M. F. Hauke. 

John M. Grider. 
Francis M. Lenox. 
James P. Wickersham. 
Edwin Quigley. 
Henry 8. Myers. 
Seymour Preston. 
David M. Eberly. 
S. S. Haldeman. 

J. W. Bushong. 
Henry S. Hoak. 
JohnK. Hatz. 
Benjamin Rowe. 
David Fulton. 
David Hartman. 
H. K. Musselman. 
Jacob Bower. 
Abner Miller. 
Moses Hoover, 
Henry S. Groff. 
Jesse H. Davis. 
Benjamin Herr, (farmer) 
Benjamin Myers. 
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Isaac L. Geist. 
Martin Lichty. 
Isaac Walker. 

E. L. Harting. 
Josiah Landis. 
Charles G. Kohler. 
Gabriel Shaffner. 
Rey. W. Drysdell. 


John B. Warfel. 
Josiah Bowman. 

M. H. Oberholtzer. 
Henry Stoek. 
Gabriel Groff. 

John W. Miller. 
David Miller. 

John S. Crumbaugh. 
J. K. Sypher. Abraham Erisman. 
E. D. Roath. Jacob Neff. 


A Beavurirut Minp.—A beautiful mind is like a 
precious and prolific seed, the moister of lovliness, 
the fountain of bliss, the produce of many treasured 
and inestimable flowers no canker can deface nor time 
destroy. Even should there be those of its lovely 
produce that pass away, yet the source is there, the 
seed remains to revive, to remolify, to place again 
on our bosom and near our hearts in renewed beau- 
ty, in the same deep interest and winning power as 
at first. 


Purttapetpata Scuoot or Destan.—This institu- 
tion, which is now losated at Locust and Eighth 
streets, has recently had subscribed towards a fund 
for its permanent endowment, the sum of $7,5 
It is now better prepared than ever to carry out its 
intention of imparting to young ladies thorough in- 
struction in the arts of design.—Ledger. 














Original Communications. 
EDUCATION IN MISSOURI. 

Mr. Editor—The School Journal isa regular and 
welcome visitor here, and I hope its monthly circuit 
may soon have many radii of equal extent; were its 
merits fully known to the teachers of the country, it 
certainly would have. The suggestions in it given 
by practical teachers are worth more than the sub- 
scription price, and at the close of the year it becomes 
a property, a collection of choice literary and scien- 
tific knowledge, and elaborate essays, a neat volume 
of 384 pages, and a valuable accession to any library. 

Considering every teacher a philanthropist, and 
that a true one despises a narrow field, I thought 
it would not be uninteresting to many of them 
to hear something of the educational prospects of 
Missouri. The people of this State are awake in the 
cause, and their legislature has not been deaf to their 
prayers: last session it passed a new law, a few of 
the beauties of which I subjoin. 

It enacted, that twenty-five per centum of the State 
revenues shall be annually set apart, and become 
State school moneys, which with the income of the 
present school fund, will be sufficient to support a 
school in most districts ten months in a year. It 
provides for the appointment of a State Superinten- 
dent, who shall visit every county in the State once 
a year, and deliver public lectures upon the subjects 
connected with common school education ; collect 
and disseminate information, in regard to the plan 
and construction of school houses, the cheapest and 
best mode of introducing uniform school books and 
apparatus, and devise improvements in teaching the 








branches pursued, and introduce such others as may 
be practicable and useful. It also provides for the 
appointment of a county commissioner in every coun- 
ty, who shall, among other duties, examine al] teach- 
ers in the county, and visit and inspect every school 
twice a year at least, deliver lectures in each district, 
if requested, and regulate the class books. This law 
is well received by the people, and [ think will give 
a new impetus to the advancement of education.— 
Teachers now can do well here; they have longer 
terms, smaller schools and fairer wages, than in the 
eastern States, and the future looks cheering. S. 

Clay co., Missouri, Sept, 1853. 

[Well done, Missouri! These moves put her at 
once at the head of the educational column,—Ed. } 





WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

[The minutes referred to in this letter were ex- 
cluded from the Sept. No, by a press of matter, and 
as they were merely those of a preparatory meeting, 
they are not now inserted.—Ep. ] 

Mr. Burrowes :—In company with some few of 
our teachers, I assisted in forming a “ Teachers’ In- 
stitute” for Washington county. The meeting seem- 
ed to be impressed with the proper spirit, and an en- 
thusiasm was manifested which gives hope for im- 
provement in these parts. I presented the claims of 
your paper, and have no doubt that I can secure you 
a number of subscribers. Enclosed you find $3. 

So far as general improvement is concerned, this 
is a day of small things with us—we are laboring 
anxiously for greater and better. Our friend Tra- 
vis, of New Castle, was here, not longsince. He is 
indeed, a noble and enthusiastic worker. He was 
making arrangements and preparations for the Aug. 


meetings in Pittsburg. 
Enclosed you will find the minutes of our first 


meeting, please publish them in the Journal. 

Our directors have at last declared fora new school 
house ; it will be commenced immediately. The lot 
is one of the best and in the most suitable place that 
can be desired. 240 feet square have been purchased 
for $2500, and the building worth $10,000 will be 
placed in the middle of the lot. The house will ac- 
commodate 800 scholars. The plan of house is, I 
think, the best of any in this part of the State. I 
mention this to show that our town is at last worked 
up to the importance of the common school interest. 
[t has been a long, hard struggle, but hopes are 
brightening. A. M. Gow. 

WASHINGTON CO., NO. 2. 

Mr. Burrowes:—Your valuable School Journal 
recently fell into my hands. A slight examination 
was sufficient to convince me that it was just such a 
magazine as the citizens of our region of country 
required. It is entirely devoted to the subject of 
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common school instruction (which no other Journal 
published in Pennsylvania can claim) and therefore 
should be found upon the desk of every common 
schoo] teacher throughout our commonwealth. The 
thorough moral and intellectual education of our 
youth, viewed in connection with our republican 
form of government, is a theme worthy the most ex- 
alted talent of our Union, and deserving the best 
energies and efforts of a people whose true happiness 
and prosperity, and whose very existence depends 
upon the enhancement of an object so paramount. I 
hope your Journa] may exceed your most sanguine 
anticipations in causing the public to view in its 
proper lightan interest so vital, as the right training 
of our children in good and useful learning. 

A great deal of deception on the one hand, and a 
species of dupedom on the other is still found upon 
the subject of juvenile lore in many sections. In 
this portion of country, cases like the following often 
occur: A person enters a shool-room as teacher, and 
knowing that human nature is always susceptible of 
flattery, he commences boasting of the extraordinary 
talents of every pupil in the sub-district. Then to 
make his assertions have an appearance of truth, he 
enters upon the leaf-turning system, and puts his 
scholars through books with the speed of the iron 
horse upon a railroad. At the close of the quarter 
his patrons will doubtless trumpet him as a peda- 
gogue to the skies, whilst the poor pupil will really 
have gone back instead of forward in the path of 
substantial knowledge. Four bad effects follow from 
such a course. The parent is deceived—the teacher 
has practised a base fraud—the precious moments 
of the child are wasted, who is withal rendered more 
unqualified for real study—and, last though not least, 
the good teacher who succeeds has a current to en- 
counter that fewcan stem. May your Journal erad- 
icate this evil by enlightening the people is the sin- 
cere desire of your friend Joun MESSENGER. 

I herewith enclose the sum of five dollars for six 
copies of your Journal, in accordance with your terms, 

Dunningsville, Washington Co., Sept. 1853. 





ARMSTRONG COUNTY. 

Mr. Burrowss :—I see from the August number 
of the Journal that you have placed my name on your 
list of agents. I will promise to do all I can for the 
support of your invaluable Journal. When I set 
about getting subscribers for you, I was prompted by 
no motive but a desire to promote the cause of edu- 
cation in our village. That the good cause can be 
thus promoted, every one must admit. And my 


doctrine is, that every teacher in the State ought to 
be an agent by virtue of his or her office, not a nom- 
inal agent, but an active, industrious agent. My 
opinion of the Journal is somewhat exalted. Its in- 
trinsic worth claims for it a wide circulation. 


The 





high, the holy cause of education to which its pages 
are devoted, demand for it the hearty support of eve- 
ry lover of learning. It ought to be read and studied 
by every director and trustee, by every parent and 
guardian ; in a word, it ought to be a monthly fire- 
side companion, bound in volume at the end of the 
year and placed in the old time-worn book case for 
future reference, 

Your correspondent has charge, as Principal, of 
the school in this place. We number over three hun- 
dred pupils and employ five teachers. Our building 
is situated in aretired part of the town, and not quite 
as commodious as we desire, but as the old saying 
has it, “there’s a better day coming.” We have 
four grades, and in our advanced grade teach, in ad- 
dition to the usual branches, philosophy, history, alge- 
bra, and the Latin language. 

The time has arrived when the people of this 
country are looking upward in educational matters. 
Armstrong county will endeavor to keep pace with 
other counties, and we look forward to the time when 
it will be said of its schools and its scholars, that 
they are worthy of imitation. The day has been 
when the poor were bound in ignorance, when the 
advantages accruing from a liberal education were 
enjoyed only by the rich; but that mournfu! day is 
past ; those bonds of ignorance are ruptured—I hope 
forever; the free school system places the poor upon 
an equality with the rich in educational advantages; 
knowledge is spreading over our great land to the 
welfare of all. This is justas it should be. Our re- 
publican institutions in time to come will owe their 
existence, though obtained by the blood of our * fa- 
thers,” to “a well educated and virtuous people” — 
to the system of free schools which is the only sys- 
tem that can accomplish so great an end. 

I would just say in conclusion, that at our Associa- 
tion, if we succeed in getting it established, and we 
are earnestly endeavoring to do so, I will hold up 
the Journal and urge upon every teacher not only to 
become a patron, but an active, vigorous agent. 

Joserpn H. McCarry. 

Kittanning, August, 1853. 





HUNTINGDON CO. 

Mr. Burrowes :—I enclose you three dollars for 
the “School Journal,” I should be pleased to see 
the Journal have a more extensive circulation in our 
county than it has yet attained. 

Something has been effected by the friends of the 
Common School System but much yet remains to be 
accomplished. The great importance of giving the 
children of our farmers and mechanics a good Eng- 
lish education is not properly appreciated: This 
portion of our community are generally honest, in- 
dustrious men ; many of them laboring assiduously to 
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accumulate wealth, judging, erroneously, that broad 
acres and hoarded treasure are a better inheritance 
than well cultivated minds. That education has a 
tendency to create indolent habits and a distaste for 
useful employments is adduced from the fact that 
many parents give their children an expensive edu- 
cation and yet their sons are too indolent to engage 
in any useful avocation, and frequently fall into the 
most degrading vices ; the daughters with their many 
accomplishments and fine sentiments permit their 
mothers to toil in the kitchen while they are prom- 
enading the streets, or discoursing music in the ‘par- 
lor to some brainless fop. 

If it were true that sound education is the parent 
of idleness, comparative ignorance, with moral and 
industrious habits, might be preferred before it. But 
when every useful invention and discovery are but 
the legitimate result of knowledge, and when it is 
evident that our most useful and industrious men, 
the benefactors of our race, are men of liberal ac- 
quirements, the idea that indolence and education 
have any affinity to each other is rather mysterious. 

Inefficient Directors isa common evil. The fra- 
mers of our School Law no doubt supposed that a 
sufficient number of public spirited men would be 
found in every district in the State to carry into ef- 
fect the provisions of the law. This supposition 
however has proved erroneous. In a majority of 
Boards such duties as examining teachers, monthly 
visiting the schools and noting their progress, are 
totally neglected. If reminded of them the answer 
is, we cannot afford to lose so much time without 
any compensation. 

Pardy growing out of this evil is another of a 
more serious nature, that of incompetent Teachers. 
Persons are sometimes employed in this capacity 
whose ignorance and immorality would bar them 
from any other station of responsibility. This how- 
ever, is in some measure owing to scarcity of mate- 
rial. Even where good wages are offered for ten 
months in the year good Teachers cannot always be 
obtained. 

The remedy for these evils we think has been 
pointed out in the Journal—Educational associations 
for the improvement of Teachers and for awakening 
a deeper interest in our schools ; County Superinten- 
dents to examine candidates, visit the schools, sug- 
gest improvements, &c.; and normal schools to thor- 
oughly train persons in the science of teaching. Put 
these means into operation and a new life and vigor 
will be infused into the system, a new era will have 
dawned upon our schools. I will endeavor to send 
you the names of some more subscribers, believing 
the Journal to be an effective instrument in the 
cause to which it is devoted. D. F. Tussey. 


Porter Twp., Huntingdon Co., Sept. 1853. 





PROGRESS, 

One of the most encouraging features in the ad- 

ministration of our public schools, is the increasing 
attention to fitness on the part of Teachers. Some 
years ago, a teacher was often chosen because he or 
she had no other business, because the applicant was 
poor and stood in need of the salary, or had a relative 
in the Board of Directors. The examination, if made 
at all, was a nominal affair; no subsequent examina- 
tion took place, and the appointment was next thing 
te an annuity, or office for life. The conseque.ce 
was, that the teachers, knowing that there was no 
necessity for study, forgot as rapidly as possible the 
little they had acquired, that was not needed for 
daily use. This was happily illustrated by a teach- 
er who remarked at an examination, “I have been 
teaching for seventeen years, and know less now 
than when I commenced” ! 
& The plan of annual examinations, and the organi- 
zation of the normal school, have effected a radical 
change in all this. Teachers now feel that they 
must advance, or they not only cannot expect promo- 
tion, but may lose the situations they occupy. An 
entirely new class of teachers is rapidly taking the 
place of the old order, and the system of selecting in- 
structors of youth, upon that faith alone, which is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen, will soon be left entirely to select schools, 
just as such schools must eventually become the re- 
fuge of children whose limited attainments will not 
admit of their entering the public schools for which 
their age ought to qualify them, or whose style of 
behaviour is not suited to the just and impartial re- 
quirements of these institutions. 

Another good effect of the improved order of things 
is, that directors are relieved from many annoying 
solicitations, on the part of applicants and their friends 
to which they were formerly exposed. When it is 
known that merit is the only recommendation, and 
that written examinations afford an unerring means 
of testing that merit, all hope of success by side in- 
fluences isatanend. Experience shows that a host 
of applicants are, in this way, cut off, and that there 
is little danger of the public schools being, hereafter, 
the refuge of broken down clergymen, superannuated 
widows, and vagabond young men, who were sup- 
posed to be fit for nothing else, but intend to embrace 


some other employment, as soon as opportunity of- 
fered. 


Asa consequence, good teachers are in demand, 
and a first rate examination insures rapid promotion. 
Merit is, in this way, encouraged and rewarded.— 
Teachers are beginning to appreciate the dignity and 
importance of their profession, knowing as they do, 


that their position and labors are appreciated by the 
community. All which is worthy of notice. 
Reading, Pa., August 23, 1853. J.8.R. , 
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MODUS OPERANDI OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
NO. IX. 

Mr. Burrowes :—In one of my communications, 
I told you that I would, in a future number, give you 
my views of a Monitorial System of instruction, as 
practised in my school. I propose now to do so. 

That the system has faults, even in its best form, 
must be admitted: and it can scarcely be allowed, 
but as a choice of evils connected with a large school. 
One of its greatest faults is the noise and apparent 
confusion, connected with it. But this, I believe, is 
as much in the mind of the teacher as in the noise 
itself. The hum of industry is a very different thing 
from the noise of idleness, when Tom pinches Jake, 
Jake strikes Tom, and Jack throws an apple at Bill. 
As I said in a past number, in a bee-hive, there is 
order, industry AND noise. 

I have seen a few quiet schools; and but a few: 
and in most of these, there was the quietness of fear. 
In a large school taught by one teacher, without as- 
sistance, the quietness of industry is seldom seen.— 
Many of the pupils must necessarily be idle: and 
consequently, noisy and mischievous, or kept quiet 
by fear, which, of itself, produces idleness. If, then, 
noise and confusion are consequent on any mode of 
teaching adequate to the necessities of a large school, 
it does not seem to be a valid objection against a 
monitorial system: unless we prefer the silence of 
idleness to the hum of industry. 

I donot say that a teacher cannot preserve quiet- 
ness ‘and industry without fear, in a school not too 
large. But, in a large school, where the teacher 
cannot attend to the pupils as their wants demand, 
there must be idleness. And would it not be better 
to have an increase of industry at the expense of a 
little noise, than idleness—which must exist without 
it. 

Henry K. Oliver, of Massachusetts, in a discourse 
delivered before a convention of teachers at Boston, 
in 1830, says: 

“Tt is a most lamentable fact, that in all of our 
common schools, there is (not because of any fault 
of the teacher, but from the defects of the common 
school system,) a most profuse and shameful waste 
of time. Even the most unobserving spectator of our 
ordinary schools, cannot but notice the wasting of 
the priceless energies of mind and body, in many of 
the pupils. There they sit, acquiring habits of inat- 
tention and idleness; to which any employment, even 
the most unsatisfactory, is preferable.” 

Again, he says: 

«s Even in the best regulated schools, where but a 
single teacher is employed in the instruction of any 
considerable number of pupils, and without any as- 
sistance trom them, idJeness exists in a most alarm- 
ing measure.” 

But some of my readers may say, why not employ 
assistants or ushers! [ will answer that I am about 


to give my experience and views as a common school 








teacher, where the employment of assistants is im- 
practicable. But even as an abstract question, I, as 
a teacher, prefer teaching by monitors, from amongst 
my own pupils, to that by others, or by strangers. 

An objection is, that “ it is next to an impossibili- 
ty to procure monitors, faithful and adequate to the 
task.” 

I answer, it is easier than toselect from strangers. 
I prefer one of my own pupils to any other. Put two 
or three assistants in the same room along with the 
principal, and see whether they do not occasion as 
much confused uproar as monitors chosen from the 
pupils. The latter, besides being better acquainted 
with the modus operandi of the school, are more in 
subjection, and render more implicit obedience to the 
commands of the principal. For, I hold to the say- 
ing of a distinguished teacher of Lancaster county, 
that ‘a school is a monarchy, and though the teach- 
er should govern with kindness, yet his rule should 
be absolute.” 

‘“‘Give me pupils, and I will make teachers,” said 
the celebrated Dr. Bell. So says your humble wri- 
ter, so far, at least, as his experience teaches him. 
Another advantage of this system is, that while the 
expense of an usher is saved, the monitor himself is 
the greatest learner. 

Another objection is that, by this system, the pu- 
pils are not taught thoroughly. If this argument has 
any weight any where, it has nore in the teaching 
of a common school. For here, unless that which is 
taught is actually wrong, it is no defect: for that 
which is left undone, can be supplied by the teacher: 
and even absolute errors in teaching can be correct- 
ed, if the teacher is watchful. Having given the 
arguments, I now give you a synopsis of my experi- 
ence. 

In the first place, I permit nothing to be taught by 
the monitors, without my subsequent examination, or 
review ; which corrects all errors that may be made: 
these, however, by the method I am about to explain, 
must be few. A class may be in one corner, on the 
blackboard, and another in another corner in the spell- 
ing book, while the teacher himself, may be in an- 
other at something else: the teacher at the same 
time keeping a watchful ear over the whole. I do 
not pretend to say that a teacher can attend to more 
than one class, or one subject, at the same time; nor 
does he pretend to in the plan here described. He 
attends to his own class, trusting to the monitors to 
attend to the others, and keeping a general watch 
over them, to detect any great errors that strike his 
car. In the mathematical classes taught by moni- 
tors, no errors can escape the teacher’s notice. A 
question is sometimes written by the teacher or mo- 
nitor, on the board, the answer of which is unknown 
to either the monitor or his class: which question is 
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to be done by the class and explained to the monitor; 
who, if he is satisfied, explains to the teacher. If 
satisfactory to the teacher, he signifies his assent to 
it; if unsatisfactory, either in solution, or in expla- 
nation, he simply takes a note of it, (to be explained 
at the proper time,) and the class proceeds with an- 
other question. 

As the monitor is not expected to be acquainted 
with every question given to the class, it requiresan 
active exercise of his thinking powers, to enable him 
to discuss the performances of the class, and explain 
them to the teacher; thus exemplifying the maxim 
that “to teach is to learn.” 


If the class cannot “ do” the question, the monitor 
is required to do it, explain it to the class, and to the 
teacher, and proceed as before. 

If in the performance by the monitor, any one of 
the class detects an error, the monitor forfeits his 
office to the pupil who performs it correctly ; (or, if 
none can do it,) to him or her who detected the er- 
ror. : 
If the whole is incorrect, or unsatisfactory to the 
teacher, the monitor forfeits not his place. But, in 
a short time, the same question, or a similar one, is 
given to the class: when if the monitor is not com- 
pletely “ posted up,” his “occupation is gone”, as 
some of the little fellows are on the qui vive. No 
disputes are allowed between a monitor and his pu- 
pils; but an appeal may be made to the teacher in 
any difference of opinion. 


Each question is thus disposed of as quietly as 
possible, until the review, when al! mistakes are 
corrected. 


I have said that the monitor is the greatest learn- 
er under this method. The reason is obvious. He 
more critically examines the performances, and is 
more attentive to the reasonings of his pupils, than 
those of the teacher—as upon these often depends 
his own ability to explain. He, therefore, reasons 
closely, and mostly arrives at correct conclusions. If 
he,himself, has to do the question,he works much more 
laboriously than when at his seat working questions 
in the book, or when in a class under the teacher: 
for, sooner than be found deficient, and not be able to 
teach his class, he will strain every energy of his 
mind. There isa pride connected with his office, 
which as one of the class, he cannot have. 


There is always a sufficient “rotation in office” ; 
as even the dullest pupil can learn more as monitor, 
than asa member of aclass. If he is deficient in 
the primary rules, the very way to brighten him is 
to place him as monitor to a lower class. Even the 
most negligent and dilatory pupil don’t like to be 
trapped by those below him, or to not to be able to 
teach the “little class.” I tell you, he will strain 





every nerve, sooner than acknowledge that he can’t 
do it. 

A pupil is sometimes placed as a monitor over a 
class farther advanced than he is. This is particu- 
larly useful to those whose talents are bright enough 
but who are inclined to be indolent; as it stimulates 
their ambition to equal the class. 

What I have said in this essay, is particularly ap- 
plicable to the arithmetical classes. My modes with 
other classes are similar, differing only in some mi- 
nor points. Of the spelling and reading classes, the 
teacher himself must be the presiding monitor. Yet 
even here, by making it a forfeiture of office to give 
out a word wrong, or even to permit it to be spelled 
wrong, but few errors need the teacher’s correction. 
And if you have a faithful monitor, one true to his 
trust, you may leave the class at times entirely to his 
care. 

I have, in these remarks, not laid down any sys- 
tem; but a synopsis of the exercises of the school 
room, adopted from time to time to suit the circum- 


stances in which I have been placed. 
E. Lamporn. 
W. Lampeter twp., Lancaster co. August, 1853. 





School Room Experience---Composition, &c. 

Mr. Kigrrer :—I said I tried to bring the Reduc- 
tion Tables into practice in teaching oral arithme- 
tie ; but scholars must first know these tables per- 
fectly by heart, before they can practice them. To 
teach them thoroughly and fast, I use the concert 
plan. We first learn them together by rote, and 
then question upon them backward and forward, the 
pupils answering individually as they are named, or 
altogether, as is required. Anything depending on 
the memory alone, as the reduction tables, where 
no principle is concerned or judgment demanded, 
can be more quickly learned, and will be longer re- 
membered, if taught by rote on the concert plan, 
than in any other way: the opinion of some respect- 
able teachers to the contrary notwithstanding.— 
Questioning upon them promiscuosly makes them 
more practical, but if not constantly used they are 
liable to be forgotten, if we depend on abstract 
thought for the memory of each one. Then we 
should have the memory of them by rote, as learned 
by the concert method, to fall back on: thus when 
we forget the number of days in a particular month, 
we say over the verse, “ Fourth, Eleventh, Ninth, 
and Sixth,” &c., till we come to the knowledge we 
want, as we look for words in a Dictionary or Key. 
We retain any thing that we have heard often ina 
certain set of words and said over ourselves in the 
same regular order, a great while. Thus we remem- 
ber tunes learned by rote or air, long after the words 
of the song aad forms and position of the notes, have 
passed from our minds, Things learned in this way 
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appear to be cicatrized or ingrafted in the mind, 
ecarcely ever to be effaced. Suchis my experience. 

I have two exercises in my school which I think 
specially useful. They are becoming common in 
our schools now, but they ought to be still more 
common than they are. I allude tocomposition and 
declamation. I require all my scholars that can 
write, to produce a piece of composition neatly 
written on paper, with pen and ink, and all that can 
read to prepare and declaim a piece of prose or po- 
etry, every week. Perhaps as good or a better plan, 
would be to have half to write composition and the 
other half declaim, alternately. These exercises 
are expected to be prepared out of school; but if the 
scholars have not time given them at home, or on 
Saturdays, I give them Thursday afternoon, and re- 
quire all that have not their compositions ready by 
that time, to prepare them then. They will gener- 
ally write them out of school, preferring to do so, to 
being compelled to do it in school where they will 
necessarily be somewhat interrupted, besides being 
thrown out of their other studies for the time, and 
thus allowing their classmates to get ahead of them. 

We have the compositions read, and the declama- 
tions delivered, on the last afternoon of each week. 
The authors of the compositions write, on the backs 
of their pieces, the names of the person by whom 
they wish them to be read: and when that person’s 
name is called out by the teacher, he or she comes 
forward and reads the piece. This improves the 
scholars in reading manuscript, as well as writing 
it. I generally require these essays to be wrapped 
up in letter form and addressed to some one, with 
the Post-office and State, real or imaginary, all on. 
1 do this to teach them how to date and direct let- 
ters,—a branch of practical education, in my opinion, 
much needed. 

After the compositions are read, they are given 
round, one piece to each scholar, to criticise and 
correct in composition, orthography, syntax, &c., 
till the Friday or Saturday of the following week ; 
when each one reads aloud his or her corrections 
and criticisms to the school. They are fond of this 
exercise, and it is astonishing how much the few 
dictionaries in school are in demand, when the pu- 
pils are correcting each others mistakes in orthog- 
raphy, &c. 

The declamations are also subjects of criticism, 
both by teacher and pupils, and all the errors, to the 
best of our ability, pointed out. This makes critics 
of us all, and elicits close attention and constant 
thought. The scholars generally get all the mis- 
spelled words and other important mistakes cor- 
rected: so true it is that every one is better at cor- 
recting other’s faults, than in remedying his own.— 
But they do improve rapidly in this way, and mis- 





takes in grammar among the advanced scholars, 
soon become very rare. 

Small scholars that can neither read nor write, 
of course, can not participate in these exercises, til 
they learn; but they frequently have pieces to re- 
cite, even before knowing how to read, which they 
have got their parents, or brothers, or sisters to 
teach them. This strengthens the memory, and as 
it requires little mental effort, I think it a useful 
exercise for the young mind. It teaches them to 
read and pronounce correctly, and awakens in them 
a desire to learn, better than almost anything else. 

I set letters and simple copies, composed of 
words of two and three letters, on the black board, 
and require all the scholars who have not learned 
to write, to copy them and then read them to me. 
They generally like to do it, and will soon learn to 
write simple sentences of their own without a copy. 

I then set them to copying pieces on their slates, 
(every scholar in school should have aslate & pencil) 
out of their spelling or reading books, putting down 
al] the stops or pauses as they occur in the piece 
and then arrange them ina class and to read off 
what they have written, spelling and pronouncing 
each word aloud alternately, and naming each pause 
as they come to it, with its meaning. I then exam- 
ine the slates, and mark down all the mistakes in 
spelling, punctuation, or in the use of the capital let- 
ters: those having the fewest mistakes taking the 
highest places in the class. They then read what 
they have written, commencing at the head, when 
if any mistake is made in pronunciation, or if the 
wrong word is called, any one in the class is at liberty 
to correct the reader, read the piece out, and go to 
the head of the class. Any one loosing his place at 
any time is sent foot. 

I could always succeed better in teaching little 
children their letters on this plan, than on any 
other: that is, by requiring them to copy a few 
letters at a time off the black board or out of their 
books, on their slates, and then naming them over. 
either in concert or separately. 

In committing spelling lessons and learning the 
definitions of words, I require each scholar to con- 
struct a correct sentence, containing one or more 
words in his lesson, and say it aloud at the close 
of each exercise in spelling. This makes the pupil 
familiar with the meaning of the words he is spell- 
ing and teaches the use of language. It makes him 
think. 

At the close of each day after books are laid by, 
previous to dismissal, I require each scholar to ask 
a question (previously prepared) in geography, his- 
tory, arithmetic, philosophy, or any other branch of 
science, to the whole school. If any one can an- 





| swer it, he isat liberty to do so. If it is too difficult 
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for all the scholars, I answer it if I can and think 
best. If too hard for me, which not unfrequently 
happens, or I think some study on it by the pupils 
would be advantageous, they are all requested to 
have an answer ready against the next evening or 
the next. This plan,I think, calls out the thoughts 
and stirs up the latent energies «f the scholars, 
equal toany I have ever seen in use. I have learned 
much myself from it. It may be varied or enlarged 
upon by the teacher giving questions to the schol- 
ars, to be answered next day, when all that have 
not the correct answer to the question, must consent 
to learn it from those who have. Any plan to 
** wake up mind” and elicit thought is good. 

I have now given you the most important features 
of my “school room experience.” If I have done 
you or any one else any good, Iam glad. I hope I 
have done no harm, If I have mentioned any plan 
of teaching that has been used before by others, I 
hope they will not think their rights infringed upon. 
As I have never heard of them taking outa patent 
for any of their inventions, I hope, at least, to es- 
cape legal prosecution. 

Seymour Preston. 

Pleasant Hill, Delaware, 7 mo. 1853. 

















Educational Selections. 


EDUCATION AND LONGEVITY. 

General intelligence in a community operates in 
many ways in behalf of the continuance of human life. 
It does so by favoring that morality and virtue, the 
want of which, by leading to fatal indulgence, sends 
so many to the grave. It does so by making them 
acquainted with the laws of life, by which so many 
of its foes nay be avoided. It does so by furnishing 
the community with a knowledge of the various rem- 
edies which experience and skill have brought to 
light for the relief of human woe. 

But let us see how statistics confirm this position. 
A celebrated Belgian Philosopher has gone into this 
subject with great ability. He compares England 
and the Mexicanstate of Guanaxuato,as two extremes 
of the scale of civilization. In England there are 
fifty-eight inhabitants to one death, in the latter nine- 
teen to one, being three times as numerous in the one 
as the other, in proportion. England isa highly civ- 
ilized State, while in Guanaxuato, the mass of physi- 
cal, moral and political pollution is of an appaling 
magnitude. 

With advancing civilization, the rate of propor- 
tionable mortality decreases. In the 17th century,the 
annual number of deaths in London arose to 21.000, 
One hundred years later, though there was a great 
increase of population, the number was but 17.000. 
In the middle of the last century, the annual mortal- 
ity was one in twenty; now it is only one in forty, 
having diminished one-half. 

We reach similar interesting results if we contem- 
plate men in different social positions. Of ten thou- 
sand persons in agricultural districts in England, 
where education, more widely prevails; 3,353 reach 
the age of forty years! While of an equal number in 








manufacturing districts, only 1,919 survive to reach 
that age. 

A comparison in France between 1,600 persons in 
high rank with 2,000 in a section of Paris containing 
ragmen, sweepers, day laborers, &c., showed a mor- 
tality twice as great among the latter as among the 
former. 

By looking over the tables of Life Insurance com- 
panies, we ascertain a very great mortality among 
the uneducated poor, compared with the educated 
classes. 

Casper, of Berlin, has made some curious explora- 
tions in the great field of human dongevity, especial- 
ly in reference to the influence of the professions on 
mortality. He arrives at the conclusion that of all 
the varied pursuits of men, that of the clerical pro- 
fession stands the best chance of giving its incum- 
bent a green old age. According to this author, of 
one hundred clergymen there attained the age of 
seventy and upwards, forty-two; of advocates,twenty- 
nine; of artists, twenty-eight; of physicians, only 
twenty-four. 

The author’s conclusion about clergymen may do 
in Prussia, but the immense pressure of responsibili- 
ty resting on this class, and the excessive labor de- 
manded of them in this country, would give, we be- 
lieve, a far different result, were a careful examina- 
tion made.— Boston Traveller. 





EDUCATION IN EUROPE AND IN ENGLAND. 

The people of Continental Europe are not, by their 
ignorance, so unfitted for Republican Institutions as 
is commonly supposed. Our ideas of their intelli- 
gence originated from a knowledge of the intellectu- 
al condition of the English, and from believing that, 
of transatlantic people, the British are the most en- 
lightened as well as the most free, or, rather, as the 
least enslaved. Now, it can be demonstrated from 
the writings of English travelers and statisticians, 
that the present lower classes of England are—as in 
Goldsmith's days they were by him said to be—the 
most ignorant and degraded, both morally and social- 
ly of Western Europeans. 

The following facts will prove the truth of the state- 
ments we haveadvaneed. They are condensed from 
a very dry and cumbersome, but most study-worthy 
volume, on the Social Condition and Education of 
the People in England and in Europe, published by 
a celebrated bachelor of Cambridge College, in 1851, 
and dedicated to Lord John Russell : 

In England and Wales there are eight millions of 
persons who can neither read nor write. 

Of all the childrenin England and Wales between 
the ages of five and fourteen, the majority are not in 
attendance at any school. Even of the middle class 
farmers, great numbers are wholly uninstructed in 
the mysteries of ABC! ‘There are not in England 
one-half as many school buildings as are requisite 
for the instruction of the rising generation. Many 
of these are so wretchedly managed as to do more ill 
than good. Many of the village school-masters can 
neither read nor write correctly, and are ignorant ot 
the contents of the Sacred Volume. Many are kept 
by low-bred, unintelligent and cross old maids—in 
unventilated cellars and garrets—where, amid “noise 
and confusion” and foul air, the minds and morals of 
the children are depraved ; in many of these, also, 
there are neither forms nor parallel desks, and the 
children are consequently kept standing all day !— 
Very few of the town schools are properly supplied 
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with maps, school apparatus and books ; to the major- 
ity no play-ground is attached ; scarcely any through- 
out the whole country have more that one class-room 
or one teacher. Great numbers of parishes and dis- 
tricts throughout England and Wales have no place 
of instruction ! 

In these districts many are too poor or too careless 
(or both,) to raise any money towards the erection of 
school buildings, and in none of these cases does the 
Committee of Council on Education give any assis- 
tance. 

In many other districts the inhabitants are so divi- 
ded in religious opinions, that they find it impossible 
to act in concert in providing for the education of 
their children, and in these cases, also, the Commit- 
tee of Council on education gives no assistance. 


In the majority of English schools, in order to pro- 
vide a salary for the teacher, it is necessary tocharge 
from two pence to four pence (four to eight cents) a 
week for each scholar. This charge effectually ex- 
cludes the children of all paupers and of the poorer 
laborers, who cannot afford to pay so much out of 
their small earnings, (Throughout the greatest part 
of Western Europe the education afforded in primary 
schools is gratuitous.) 

In England there is no Government provision for 
the proper payment of the teachers, who are thus 
placed in a position so humiliatingly dependent as, 
in many cases, virtually to prevent able and educa- 
ted men from accepting the office. A great part of 
the village teachers in England are poor old persons 
of both sexes, who are unfit for any other employ- 
ment! In proportion to the population, there are not 
one-fourth part as many colleges for the instruction 
of teachers in England, as in any of the countries of 
Western Europe, and not one-fourth part as many as 
are necessary for the education of a sufficient num- 
ber of teachers for the rising race of Britons. In 
nearly all of the very few colleges for teachers which 
have been established in England, the education is 
very limited and meagre in its character. As they 
depend upon voluntary aid, they cannot afford to give 
beyond 18 months’ training. (Throughout Western 
Europe the teachers receive three years’ instruction 
at the expense of the Government.) In the English 
colleges, also, there are not nearly so large a staff of 
teachers and professors as are to be found in almost 
all of those of Western Europe. 


In the majority of English schools, the system of 
education pursued is admirably adapted—not to 
‘teach the young idea how to shoot,” but to disgust 
the pupils with tveir lessons. Great numbers of the 
school buildings in the more remote country districts 
are of the most. wretched character. Very few of 
English children in the agriculural districts, who go 
to school at all, continue their attendance after the 
attainment or their eighth year. In Western Eu- 
rope, on the contrary, all the children remain under 
instruction until the completion of their fourteenth 
year, very often until their sixteenth birthday. 

Now, let us give a few facts illustrative of the con- 
dition of the people of the Continent. 

In Prussia there is one primary school for every 
653 inhabitants ; one teacher for every 522; ono nor- 
mal college for every 377,360. 

In Saxony there is one primary school for every 
900 inhabitants ; one teacher for every 588 ; one nor- 
mal college for every 214,975. 

In Bavaria, one primary school of 508 inhabitants ; 





one teacher for every 603; one norma! college for 
every 550,000. 

In the Duchy of Baden, one primary school for ev- 
ery 700 inhabitants; one normal college for every 
550,000. 

In Switzerland there is one teacher for every 480 
inhabitants ; one normal college for every 176,923. 

In France there is one primary school for every 
568 inhabitants; one teacher for every 446 ; one nor- 
mal college for every 356,564.—N. ¥. Times. 

















Moral, Literary Y& Scientific Selections. 
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HOMAGE TO REVELATION. 


The Bible is a book of facts, at least as well au- 
thenticated as any in history—a book of miracles in- 
contestibly avouched—-a book of morals, such as 
human wisdom never framed for the perfection of 
human happiness. I will abide by the precepts, ad- 
mire the beauty, revere the mysteries, and as far as 
in me lies, practise the mandates of this sacred vol- 
ume;and should the ridicule of earth and the blas- 
phemy of hell assai] me, I shall console myself by 
the contemplation of those blessed spirits, who in the 
same holy cause have toiled and euffered—In the 
“goodly fellowship of the saints,” in the “noble ar- 
my of the martyrs,” in the society of the great, and 
good, and wise of every nation—if my sinfulness be 
not cleansed,and my darkness illumined—at least my 
pretensionless admission may be excused. If I err 
with the luminaries I have chosen for my guide, I 
confess myself captivated by the loveliness of their 
observations. If they err, it is ina heavenly region ; 
if they wander, it is in fields of light ; if they aspire 
it is in all events a glorious daring ; and rather than 
sink with infidelity into the dust, { am content to 
cheat myself with their vision of eternity. If I err 
with the disciples of philosophy and virtue—with 
men who have drunk deep at the fountain of human 
knowledge, but who dissolved not the pear! of their 
salvation in the draught; I err with Bacon, the 
great confident of nature, fraught with all the learn- 
ing of the past, and almost prescient of the future, 
yet too wise not to know his weakness, and too phil- 
osc phic not to feel hisignorance. I err with Milton, 
rising on an angel’s wing to heaven, and like the 
bird of morn, soaring out of sight amid the music of 
his grateful piety. I err with Locke, whcse pure 
philosophy only taught him to adore its source, whose 
warm love of genuine liberty was never chilled into 
rebellion with its Author. Lerr with Newton, 
whose starlike spirit shot athwart the darkness of the 
sphere, too soon to re-ascend to the home of its nativ- 
ity. With men like these I shall remain in error, 
Nor shall I desert those errors for the drunken death- 
bed of a Paine, or the delirious war whoop of those 
men who would erect their altar on the ruins of 
society. —Chas. Phillips. 
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Addresses, Reports, Lc. 
Address to the Teachers and Parents of West- 
moreland County. 

At the June meeting of the “Westmoreland 
County Teachers’ Association,” the undersigned 
were appointed a committee to prepare an Address 
to the teachers and parents of Wesimoreland coun- 
ty. In entering upon this duty, we feel our inabil- 
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ity to perform the task allotted to us; but feeling 
that something must be done to awaken an interest 
in the Common Schools of this county, we commence 
our task, in the hope that our labors, though imper- 
fect, will not be in vain. 

During the session of the “« Conemaugh Teachers’ 
Institue” at Blairsville, Indiana county, last Octo- 
ber, a number of teachers from this couuty, believ- 
ing it high time to form a County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, held a meeting, preliminary to such an or- 
ganization. A committee was appointed to drafla 
Constitution, and another to publish a “call” for a 
meeting at New Alexandria, on the 21st of Novem- 
ber. Unfortunately, this committee called the 
meeting on the 24th of December; and when the 
time (as fixed upon by the preliminary meeting) 
arrived, only about 25 teachers were in attendance. 
These, believing it proper to proceed to business, 
organized by adopting a Constitution, and electing 
officers—styling their organization as the “* West- 
moRELAND County Tgacuers’ Association.” Af- 
ter a spirited meeting of two days, the Association 
adjourned to meet at Madison, on the 24th of June, 
following. ‘Those present believed that the most 
serious obstacles, in the way of forming a Union, 
had now been removed, and that the meeting in June 
would be a joyous gathering of all the teachers 
in the county. 

The 24th of June came ; timely notice in the pub- 
lic papers had been given of the meeting to be held 
on that day, and only Eight Teachers were in at- 
tendance. We confess, it is with regret, we pub- 
lish this fact; but it is even so, that of more than 200 
professing teachers in this county, only eight were 
interested enough to meet and consult together, 
concerning the interests of their profession and for 
the welfare of those under their care. We are 
aware, that the time was not the most favorable, 
being just at the commencement of harvest; but, 
making al] due allowances, we think, at least one 
hundred teachers might have been in attendance.— 
Even that number would have been a poor represen- 
tation of the county, but it would have added perma- 
nency to the Association. 

With all due respect and kindness to our fellow 
laborers, we cannot avoid saying, that we fear too 
many teachers of this county do not possess suffi- 
cient energy for the arduous task they have under- 
taken to perform. A teacher cannot possess too 
much energy and decision of character! He should 
also be as patient as Job; as meek as Moses, and as 
persevering as a Saint. Without a respectable 
share of these qualities success is an impossibility. 
In many cases, when the teacher has a desire to 
perform his duty, he receives fo encouragement 
from his employers; consequently his spirits flag, 





and he suffers himself to travel the “old road” of 
“manners and customs.” Now, fellow-teachers, 
this is one of the difficulties we wish to overcome; 
and we want you to labor with us. The only avail- 
able way under present circumstances is to form 
county and township Associations, and when parents 
see that we actually wish to elevate our profession, 
they will come out, and encourage us; while as long 
as we remain inactive, and show no disposition to 
reform, they will not do anything. 


All around us—in the New England States, and 
in adjoining counties of Pennsylvania, are the no- 
ble-minded Teachers * up and doing.” “ Teach- 
ers’ Institutes,” ‘County and Township Associa- 
tions” are the order of the day. The Public mind 
is beginning to think—to think that something 
more can and must be done for the cause of popu- 
lar Education; and woe to that Teacher, who will 
not catch this Spirit of progression—this is the 
word—* Procression”—let it be the motto of every 
Teacher—it is the real motto of our Country. It 
was written on the front of this Republic in “the 
days that tried men’s souls’—written with the 
blood of martyrs to the cause of Freedom and Pro- 
gression. The world has heard it and the world is 
progressing. 

Teachers of Westmoreland, will you stil] occupy 
the “‘old ground” and continue to travel the “ old 
beaten path’’—will you leave the Ranks and desert 
entirely, or will you advance—will you Progress.— 
The first you cannot do, because, the “old ground” 
is fast “ giving way,” and unless you obtain a bet- 
ter position, you will ‘give way” too. To leave 
the ranks and desert, we believe you are far too 
honorable ; and it is, therefore, fair to presume, you 
will advance by entering into the true spirit of 
“Progression.” ‘Towards the close of the late Ses- 
sions of our State Legislature, a New Common 
School low was introduced by the Committee on 
Education, and probably would have received the 
proper sanction, had it been introduced earlier in 
the Session; it will however, no doubt, become a 
Law at the next meeting of the Legislature. This 
taw contains all the Additions and Amendments, 
recommended in the last “Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools ;” and will be 
equal, if not superior to that of any other State 
in the Union. It provides for keeping the Schools 
open a longer time than at present; and creates a 
Board of Examiners for each county, and a county 
visitor. No person will be permitted to teach a 
Public School, without possessing a Certificate of 
qualification and character from one of the board 
of Examiners, which certificate must always be re- 
newed before taking charge of anotherschool. The 
duty of the Visitor will be to visit all the schools 
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in the county and report their progress, as also de- 
linquent Teachers, and Directors. The “ Bill” 
also provides for two Normal Schools for the Edu- 
cation of such persons as intend to become actual 
Teachers in the State. It provides, also, for “ Teach- 
ers’ Institutes” for the benefit of present Teachers. 
These are the main features of the “Bill,” and 
Teachers will see at a glance, that upon the passage 
of such an “Act,” a new order of things will be 
created immediately. Under such asystem, Teach- 
ers must work, and *“* Drones’’ will be driven out of 
the “ Hive” instanter. 

We have before stated, that in our Sister coun- 
ties, Teachers are working, and we, respectfully, 
ask the-Teachers of this county if they can remain 
dormant to their own interests, while the busy hum 
of labor is heard on all side-, and with the prospect 
of such a superior School System. 

Once more, we say, Orcanize! let the Teachers 
ofeach township form an Association immediately, 
meet often, and devise “ ways and means” to obvi- 
ate your difficulties, and for your mutual improve- 
ment. Last winter several Teachers of N. Hun- 
tingdon, Hempfield, and Sewickly townships, form- 
ed an Association, and held a profitable meeting on 
the last Saturday of each month. Let other town- 
ships follow their example, and also, let the County 
be well represented at the next meeting. 

To the parents of this county, we would say, that 
without your active co-operation, nothing perma- 
ment will be effected. Your duty to God and your 
children, will permit you to remain inactive no lon- 
ger. 

No nation in the world can boast of a system of 
Popular Education, equal to that of the United 
States; and we ask you to consider well this privi- 
lege and blessing. “Labor to keep this system 
alive, and make it answer the glorious purpose of 
its establishment.” We fear, that too many would 
like better schools at a less expense ; but remember 
that money expended in educating your children, 
properly, is wisely expended, and is, as clear gain to 
you and them. “Keeping money in your pockets is 
not saving it and a dollar in a buckskin purse will 
not bring a six pence ina hundred years, but em- 
ployed wisely, in the service of soul or body, it will 
bless the one, and glorify the other.” Cheapen 
those things that should be, but do not cheapen your 
teachers, until nobody but bankrupt cobblers, habit- 
ual drunkards, and all such incapables, can be had 
to serve for your shabby salaries. 

“Buy cheap store goods if you like, for when they 
wear out you will know it, and can replace them.— 
Buy cheap provisions and eat the less of them, but 
do not undertake to buy cheap talents—do not ven- 
‘ure on such a speculation, as you are not always 





judges of the article ; and the only way to insure 
the excellence of the quality, is by the liberality of 
the premium which you offer for it. Thut will 
bring the genuine into market, and the bogus will 
be clearly exposed by the difference of the ring, 
weight, and shine.” “If you cannot see the policy 
of Education make a religion of it. The world of 


ideas is the world of spirits. Introduce your chil- 
dren there, for every good thought is a guardian an- 
geltothem. And do not stop just where reading, 
writing and arithmetic can be worked into dollars 
and dimes ; carry them through, and over this sor- 
did world into Gop’s world—up to the circle of the 
Heavens, where he sits governing the Universe by 
his laws.” 

Where your teachers evince a disposition to pro- 
gress, encourage them, and where they will not 
work and are as “proves” drive them out of the 
“ nve,” for such are,an evil to your children. In- 
sist on your teachers forming associations, and meet 
with them—visit your school rooms often and see 
that all is right. There is too little visiting of 
schools on the part of parents—it is a duty you owe 
your children and their teachers ; every good teach- 
er will always welcome the parents of his pupils. 

A special meeting of our county Association will 
be held at Adamsburg on the first Friday of Septem- 
ber, and a stated meeting at New Salem on the last 
Friday of November, and also the ‘Consmaven 
Teacuers’ Institute ” for the instruction of Teach- 
ers, will meet at New Alexandria on the 3d of 
October, and continue in session one week. To 
these meetings we cordially invite teachers and 
parents. Let a full representation of the county be 
present, and we predict the infusion of a new spirit 
into our educational affairs. 

We cannot close without recommending to teach- 
ers and parents, the Pennsylvania School Journal, 
published in Lancaster city, by Thos. H. Burrowes, 
formerly superintendent of common schools. It is 
the only Journal in the State devoted exclusively to 
the interest of common schools, and is worth more 
than the cost to any Teacher or parent. Trrms— 
Monthly ; single copy $1 or six copies for $5 per 
year, in advance, Address the Editor, Lancaster, 
Pa. Joun H. Hoopes, 

S. P. Saryocs, 
S. W. Greer. 

In behalf of the Westmoreland County Teachers’ 

Association. 





IMPORTANCE OF NATURAL SCIENCE AS A 
BRANCH OF EDUCATION. 


BY PROF. 8. S. HALDEMAN, OF LANCASTER CO. 


Read before the American Association Sor the Ad- 
vancement of Education. 
Asithe end of education is to afford the pupil the 
results of our own knowledge, the aggregate of 
which is made up of the combined information, expe- 
rience and research of our predecessors and cotem- 
poraries, it is necessary to inquire into the proper 
mode of facilitating its acquisition. ie 
In mental, as in mechanical processes, attention is 
of great importance, and mathematics developes the 
power of undivided attention, especially when com- 
bined with mental arithmetic, in which the succes- 
sive steps in a solution will be lost if the mind is not 


kept rigidly to the question in hand. 
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Memory is another important element in acquiring 
knowledge, and is developed in the study of lan- 
guages, whether ancient or modern. The faculties 
of attention and memory are weakened by desultory 
reading ; especially the fragmentary reading of news- 
papers as distinguished from books, resulting in a 
fritcering away of the mind, which should not be per- 
mitted whilst pupils are under training—for as they 
are not interested in the condition of the markets 
from day to day, a monthly outline of current events 
is quite sufficient for them. 

But the most important faculty is that which is 
usually overlooked in systems of education, namely 
the judgment, without which the highest grade of 
education in other respects is of little account, and 
tends tv develope in the educated world those mons- 
ters which become the laughing stock of the illiterate 
on account of their obvious qualities, 

Two human faculties are antagonistic, the judg- 
ment and the imagination: and that which is most 
capable of taking care of itself is fostered, whilst that 
which requires every aid to perfect it, is neglected. 
The judgment is to be cultivated by the study of phy- 
sical and natural science, the imagination thrives on 
fiction ; the former deals with rigid truth, the latter 
with slipshod falsehood. , 

Natural science taught practically, where, for ex- 
ample, a pupil is made to classify a plant, and make 
out its name, step by step, on scientific principles, 
with a rigid application of words to things, avoiding 
the common and imaginative errors of mistaking a 
petal or a bract for a leaf, merely because it may 
look like a leaf—all this will foster habits of caution, 
truth seeking, and correct observation, and give the 
power of comparison in color, form, size and other 
qualities. 

The imaginative element draws conclusions from 
a hasty view, little or no trouble being taken to as- 
certain the truth of this view; and thus error is made 
to pass for truth, until we are finally so far corrupted 
that we are indifferent as to whether what is served 
up to us is true or not. Poets have the credit of be- 
ing close observers of nature, and amongst them 
Wordsworth and Coleridge have a high position, yet 
in travelling together, it once became necessary for 
them to unharness their horse, in which they were 
successful, until they came to the collar which all 
their efforts could not remove; and they were finally 
aided by a passing girl, who naturally placed the 
widest part of the collar opposite the widest part of 
the horse's head, when the difficulty vanished. 


It is doubtful whether imagination, like art, is a 
mark of refinement: for it exists in the most unre- 
fined condition of society, whilst the higher faculties 
are not developed until a later period—and chiefly 
through the war element, which Oken terms the 
highest of the arts. But whilst war keeps the mind 
of rude nations from stagnating, it is an expensive 
mode of education, which, however, as civilization 
advances, enables them to employ the faculties thus 
developed in the pursuits which peace fosters. 

Byron, one of England’s most gifted poets, says of 
this over-fed parasite imagination: “It is the fashion 
of the day to lay great stress upon what they call 
‘imagination’ and * invention,’ the two commonest of 
qualities. An Irish peasant, with a little whiskey in 
his head, will imagine and invent more than would 
furnish f- rth a modern poem.” Coleridge says: “Poe- 
try is not the proper antithesis to prose; but to sci- 
ence. Poetry is opposed toscience,and prose to metre. 





‘Che proper and immediate object of science is the 
acquirement or communication of truth; the proper 
and immediate object of poetry is the communication 
of immediate pleasure.” 

Nature is sufficiently full of wonders to afford room 
for literary delectation in describing, but unfortu- 
nately, those who are acquainted with them, write 
to instruct, while those who write to amuse are not 
acquainted with God-created facts, and like king Al- 
phonso, virtually think themselves competent to have 
given the Almighty some good hints in the construc- 
tion of the Universe. There are poets, whose writ- 
ings are deservedly admired by the vast herd of plea- 
sure seekers, who are better able to appreciate super- 
ficiality than accuracy ; who are better pleased with 
a plausible lie than a plain truth, and who would ad- 
mire the ingenious inventions of a dishonest horse 
dealer, more than those which are illustrated by im- 
proved machinery, the result of the deep thought of 
practical men, who have happily escaped the tram- 
mels with which, in the cultivation of their imagina- 
tion, we would have swaddled their judgment. 

A popular English poet, one Montgomery, has pro- 
duced a poem styled the Pelican Island, in which he 
introduces the Nautilus as coming to the surface of 
the water, and there unfolding its sails and sailing 
on the surface. He says: 


“ Light as a flake of foam upon the wind. 
Keel upwards, from the deep emerged a shell, 
Shaped like the moon ere half her horn is filled ; 
Fraught with young life, it righted as it rose, 
And moved at will along the yieldizg water. 
The native pilot of this little bark, 
Put out a tier of oars on either side, 
Spread to the wafting breeze a twofold sail, 
And mounted up and glided down the billow 
In happy freedom, pleased to feel the air, 
And wander in the luxury of light.” 


Upon this it may be remarked, that the poet had 
just knowledge enough to mislead him. He knew 
of the Nautilus inhabiting the Pacific, and that the 
ancients spoke of the Nautilus as sailing, and conse- 
quently transferred the peculiarities of the Mediter. 
ranean animal to a different genus, inhabiting the 
Pacific, without the indefinite ** twofold sail” of the 
Argonauta of the Mediterranean, whose two broad 
arms are not, and cannot be used as sails. The poet 
commits a greater blunder than that of a fish woman 
who would mistake a shad for a herring, under the 
influence of the poetic stimulant, to which Byron 
gives the credit of developing imagination and inven- 
tion. 

It would be difficult to find an American slave so 
ignorant as to confound a weazel with a rabbit, yeta 
favorite English poet speaks of the otter as an animal 
of the beaver kind. The otter and beaver are more 
unlike than a cow and deer, a rabbit and a porcupine 
or a hog and a rhinoceros. Another poet lays his 
scene in Brazil, and as there are pine trees in Eng- 
land, he imagines or invents them for a country 
where the Almighty did not place them, thus carry- 
ing out Alphonso’s idea. 

Goldsmith's Animated Nature is extensively read 
by people of literary taste who wish to know some- 
thing of nature, although the very fact of his having 
‘“‘a cultivated imagination,” should make the reader 
suspicious of his ability to execute such a task. Yet* 
the man who describes a tortoise as belonging to the 
same Class as a crab, wishes to have the approbation 
of naturalists, because he read extensively—instead 
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of observing—and when he did read could not profit 


-by the genius of Linneus, But this did not prevent 


Dr. Johnson from saying that Goldsmith ornamented 
everything he touched. 

The Zoophites are regarded as insects by most cul- 
tivators of belles lettres, as in Mrs. Sigourney’s poem 
of the Coral Insect; and Montgomery’s ideas of 
them are called “night mare dreams” by the first 
of American naturalists. If those whom Pope styles 

** Of all mankind the creatures most absurd,” 


and Byron “the poetical populace,” and Quevedo “a 
strange generation of buffoons”—if these want an oce- 
anic insect, why don’t they poetise the genus Halo- 
bate, which is most remarkable in being found run- 
ning over the waves of mid ocean, perhaps at the 
very place where the Pelican islands should have been 

In an educational institution, in a room of 50 or 
60, including a class studying that abstruse book, 
Butler’s Analogy, I have known the question to be 
asked—* How many feet has a fly ?” to which abcut 
half a dozen ventured a reply, which in every case 
was incorrect. Ido not wish to magnify the import- 
ance of knowing such a fact, but do insist upon a ha- 
bit of correct observation, that would prevent us from 
going through the world without using our eyes. 

The useful art of drawing natural objects under 
strict criticism, would tend to correct such errors, 
and on this account it should be taught to every one, 
first from natural objects, then from memory, and 
finally minute descriptions of such objects should be 
made, sometimes with, and sometimes without the 
model. A pupil unused to drawing maps from mem- 
ory may bound States and repeat long details with an 
accuracy which would seem to depend upon definite 
ideas of geographical position, which, however, if put 
to the test of extemporaneous drafting, will usually 
be found to be very crude. 

Education should teach us to think, not to imagine. 
The prominence given to imagination crowds the 
world with superficial pretenders, inventors of use- 
less patents, expounders of false reforms, educated 
people who were never taught to reason, with their 
heads turned by tables under imaginary spiritual in- 
fluence, or, as a more intelligent class who have pre- 
tended to study Natural Philosophy at college say— 
the electricity of the human body—proving that the 
latter are as ignorant of the phenomena of electricity, 
as the former are of spirits, We flatter ourselves 
upon our intelligence, yet we have seen almost the 
entire newspaper press—that index of the public 
mind—giving credence to the unphilosophical, but 
(to the ignorant) plausible explanation of the appara- 
tus to produce the Paine light; in which, according 
to Professor Henry, the prominent feature of its tre- 
mendous power, was increased weakness. Do not 
imagine that all are to have credit who do not believe 
in these things, for if they could give no probable 
reason for their unbelief, their ignorance is no less 
than that of those who supposed there was sufficient 
evidence in its favor: and in other cases the unrea- 
— doubter might happen to doubt against the 
truth. 

The gross but imaginative superstitions of astrolo- 
gy and fortune telling are confined to no grade of 
society, and even the intelligent class is sometimes 
degraded, by the names of ignorant, venal or deluded 
members attached to recommendations of quack me- 
dicines, especially if the impostor who compounds 
them has at some period of his life been a regular 


physician. 





Some educationists would have faith in the word 
of the master, the basis of instruction—a view which, 
if practised upon, would reduce the world to barbar- 
ism, especially if the teacher should be of the imagi- 
native school. This doctrine is only true in theology 
where the All-wise is the teacher ; but if it be exten- 
ded to other departments, when the pupil enters the 
world, or pursues his studies in after years, and finds 
perhaps that his teachers sometimes taught error, he 
will be likely to doubt their judgment in favor of re- 
ligion, as well as their scientific views—a contin- 
gency which no system of education should foster. 


In colleges and high schools it must frequently 
happen that different views are held by several in- 
structors, and the subjects cannot be divided to pre- 
vent interference. For example, the professor of 
natural history may give a theory of the functions of 
an animal organ, different from that of the professor 
of chemistry ; the professors of Natural Philosophy 
and Mathematics might recommend different formu- 
las—one may be a whig and the other a democrat— 
one set have faith in medicine, another in its counter- 
feit. 

What becomes of the faith in the master here? 
Some will say, the teachers ought to consult, and 
determine what should be taught, and when they ean- 
not agree, be silent. But scholastic tuition is the 
commencement of a wider field in the world at large, 
upon which the pupil will soon enter. When there, 
he will find heterogeneous views not only in ab- 
stract subjects, but in the sciences of observation, 
and his judgment must be cultivated to enable him, 
not only to go with a given current, but to observe 
new phenomena and make more perfect generaliza- 
tions of old ones. 


Mathematics keeps its votaries so perfectly in the 
proper track, that they are not generally good inves» 
tigators where observation and judgment are required, 
and we consequently find that mere mathematicians 
are generally not remarkable for making logical de- 
ductions in general science, although mathematics 
is the most logical of the sciences. It is only when 
the mathematician cultivates the sciences of obser- 
vation that we see the triumphs of the human mind, 
as in astronomical research ; where minute observa- 
tion, careful manipulation, exact comparison and pro- 
found judgment, are brought into action. Research 
in other branches of natural philosophy, in mechan- 
ics, engineering, natural history and chemistry, also 
bring the reasoning powers into activity, and afford 
facilities to a much greater number of inquirers. I 
say research, for this is necessary to develope the 
mind. It is not only necessary toshow experiments, 
but to let the pupil make them occasionally, and 
draw whatever deductions they afford. 


Education is the drawing out of the mind, partly 
by informing, suggesting observation, eliciting in- 
quiry, and directing through the proper channels to 
accurate results. Let the pupil be led to the elemen- 
tary principles of natural philosophy without books, 
according to the plan of Miss Edgeworth, and he will 
discover the mechanical powers, and develope, for 
example, the theory of the screw. In chemistry, let 
him occasionally make an easy analysis, weighing 
his products, and calculating the results. Let him 
not only be told the distance of the sun, but how ite 
distance is ascertained,and by what means we know 
that the planet Jupiter is more distant from the sun 
than Venus; and in case a pupil remains a sufficient 
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time ina school of the higher grade, let the pheno- 
mena which a planet presents, be followed through 
a cycle, and the results noted. Let him learn manual 
dexterity in the use of tools, and become acquainted 
with the details of machinery. Let him collect 
shells or plants, or minerals, and determine their 
classification ; and above all, Jet him know that vast 
fiel 's of investigation and discovery are open to all 
who by correct habits of research, are able to enter 
upon them. 

There is an idea painfully working its way into 
the skulls of the literary public, that the people are 
not satisfied with the mental food which amuses, but 
does not instruct them; and literary magazines are 
found containing a scientific article occasionally.— 
Here is a magazine for July, 1853, having an article 
on shells, which, under the garb of truth, and with 
some admitted facts, is in the main a tissue of absur- 
dities, containing views never held by any concholo- 
gist. Yet the article is founded upon extensive 
reading and rare authorites, but of what use is bibli- 
ographical research, if the compiler is too ignorant to 
use it! 

Here then is a magazine with the enormous circu- 
lation of 125,000 copies, and therefore with power 
to furnish amusement in literature and instruction in 
science, debasing the latter and cheating its readers 
like the almanecs of the nostrum venders. Here 
the anonymous author and editor appear on the same 
mountebank platform of ignorant and credulous pre- 
sumption; the author in preparing his literary hair 
expectora:.ts, or wooden nutmegs, and the editor in 
circulating them. Fortunately the a¢mission of an 
article so false, and yet so readily veritied or exposed 
shows that the editor’s opinion on anything beyond 
the style of a bonnet or cut of a gaiter is worthless, 
however finely he may write ; and that consequently, 
he may as well appropriate articles from unacknow]l- 
edged sources, thus breaking a rule of common hon- 
esty in science and literature; and seated on his 
shop board, continue to stuff his bandbox with these 
tatters snipped and cabbaged from unmentioned pat- 
tern books; giving a pleasing variety to the clip of 
his shears, in practising his trade of literary man 
milliner on the caps, flounces, and dress patterns of 
his fashion cuts. 


In the article in question, it is stated that “ the 
greater number are possessed of tentacula or feelers 
at the extreme end of which are found the eyes.” — 
These eyes can be “withdrawn and hidden in the 
belly!’ few mollusks can withdraw the tentacles, 
and tew have the eyes at their extremity. The 
Nautilus is said to have sails, but the number is not 
stated. The genuine pear! mussel is placed in the 
wrong genus, and it is stated to inhabit the West as 
well as the East Indies. Species, specimen and va- 
riety are confounded. He says, incorrectly that the 
Argonauta can relinquish its shell, and move about 
without it, an assertion which is made in regard to 
snails in one of our school books. The Echini, which 
are radiate animals, are classed with the mollusca.— 
The operculum otf univalves is said to be protection 
against winter (although thecold could penetrate the 
shell) and against evaporation, although most of the 
operculate species are marine and abundant in the 
tropics. The skin is confounded with the mantle, 
and this is said to closea bivalve shell which is men- 
tioned. 

Putnam’s, a better magazine, is not free from er- 
ror in natural science, In vol. 1, p. 572, for May, 





1853, there is a well written article on Eagles, which 
gives the general reader a high opinion of the knowl- 
edge and research of the author. Yet he speaks of 
the Halietus Washingtonii as “the largest and most 
powerful of all the true eagles,” and mentions “that 
noble collection, the Lyceum of Natural History at 
Philadelphia.” This author cannot be an ornitholo- 
gist, or he would not have misnamed the finest col- 
lection of birds in existence, and confounded an in- 
stitution in Philadelphia with one in New York. As 
well might an educated American confound the col- 
leges of Yaie and Harvard. 

In contrast to these, I will call attention to the 
Massachusetts Teacher for January 1850, contain- 
ing an article by Professor Agassiz, on the * Impor- 
tance of the study of Natural History as a branch of 
elementary education.” 

I wish to see imaginative studies not excluded, but 
directed to more truthful results, and kept in proper 
subordination, until the h. bits, principles and tastes 
of the young are confirmed in stadies which are more 
arduously acquired. The fact that twenty novels or 
poems are written and read, to one history or book 
of travels, is sufficient evidence of the over cultiva- 
tion of the imagination in the education of the pres- 
ent race of adults, yet I do not proscribe them, nor 
frivolity, caricature, nor even superficiality, amongst 
those who cannot be expected to aim at any thing 
higher after the habits of life are fixed. The com- 
mon circulating library is as much frequented by one 
class of society as the bar-room is by another, and the 
two run a remarkable parallel. Thus, Sue furnishes 
the literary brandy, Scott the whiskey, Byron the 
gin, Moore the wine, Thackeray the soda water, 
Dickens the beer, and Headley the dish water. 

The Stygian stream of ink must therefore flow on, 
amusing, exciting, flattering, abusing or deceiving 
us, through the instrumentality of that literature 
which Carlyle characterizes as “a perfect Babylon, 
the mother of abominations. in very deed; makiag 
the world drunk with the wine of her iniquity.” 





ON THE PROMOTION OF EDUCATION IN 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY THE HON. E. C. BENEDICT, OF NEW YORK. 
Read before the Amer’n. Association, at Pittsburg. 


In accepting the invitation to prepare and read a pa- 
per “on the modes in which this Association can best 
promote the interests of education in common or 
public schools,” Iam greatly encouraged by what the 
name of the Assocition suggests. 

It is American; and I assume that the word Amer- 
ican is not used in a merely local sense, but to show 
that the institution is American in its character, its 
purposes, and its tendencies—that it is imbued with 
the spirit of our institutions, seeks to go on in har- 
mony with them, and desires to strengthen them, in 
all that here constitutes a State,and to fit the univer- 
sal people for the duties of daily life, and citizenship. 
it isan Association. It brings together from vari- 
ous localities, those who feel a deep interest in a 
common purpose. Men of all creeds and religions 
—all parties and stripes in politics, and of all diver- 
sities of gifts, meet here on a common platform for a 
good to the Commonwealth—to listen to each other— 
to learn wisdom, and to gain strength, and by men- 
tal and reciprocal influences, often diverse and con- 
flicting—to unite in some compound line of influence, 
where all these separate forces combined may move 
in steadiness and strength to greatand useful results - 
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It is this combination of diversities, to some extent | in the clover fields of our Republic. And, left to 
antagonistic, which is the strength of American in- | themselves, they will go on so, forever. But not so, 


stitutions. It is for the advancement of Education. 
It does not seek simply to reproduce and strengthen 
an old system. It sees plainly that no past any- 
where, has known anything of our circumstances, 
our wants, our sympathies, or our destinies, and there- 
fore can but imperfectly minister to our needs. This 
society looks to progress. It looks forward, and on- 
ward, to see the want, and the means to meet it; and 
it looks to the past and the present, to get wisdom, 
not precedent—to learn, if possible, why it is that the 
old does not meet the wants of the new. It is for 
the advancement of education. With our political 
and social institutions, it is not those alone who fill 
official stations, that here govern, but those who vote 
—those who read the newspapers, and those that 
rock the cradle. All belong to the royal family, and 
are charged with the sovereignty of the nation; and 
nothing can be more important than the improve- 
ments of the means of fitting us for our manifold des- 
tinies. 

I consider then, this Association as asking where 
is that compound line of action, on which men of 
all diversities, by union and concert of influence, 
can advance a system of education, best suited to 
qualify the American people for their political, so- 
cial and religious duties. It is so often useful to 
repeat well known and familiar truths, that I shall 
not apologise, even on such an occasion as this, for 
inviting attention to what is not new, and may in- 
deed, seem common place. It seems to me neces 
sary to the view which I take of the subject—a sub- 
ject which I consider much the most important one, 
now before the American people. Professor Mau- 
rice in his lectures on national education, always for- 
cible, but often fallacious and delusive, distributes 
systems of education, into three classes. 


Ist. Those which make education consist in culti- 
vating the intellect. 

2nd. Those which make it to consist in giving in- 
formation. 

3rd. Those which make it consist entirely in re- 
straint. 

This classification is plainly made with a micro- 
scopic and narrow view of the subject, and an un- 
philosophic view of the nature of man. For no sys- 
tem of education can be at all perfect which does not 
unite all these purposes—Cultivation—Information 
—Restraint—as cardinal purposes. The intellectu- 
al faculties, and the moral and religious sentiments, 
must be cultivated, trained, and strengthened. The 
mind must be stored with useful knowledge of facts, 
principles, and conclusions, and the selfish and sen- 
sual animal propensities must be restrained. 

Man is the creature of education. Of all animals, 
he alone is born to be taught. The wonderful in 
stincts of the most sagacious lower animals have, in- 
deed, been the admiration of all ages. Wisdom has 
pointed to them for lessons of instruction to superior 
man ; but they themselves, have been taught no wis- 
dom. They have taken no lessons from experience, 
study. or observation. 

The ant and the beaver of to day, build their first 
habitations as well as the first of their races, and 
no better. The birds sang in the groves of Paradise, 
the same lays which they now sing,’and the little bu- 
Fama gathered honey from the opening flowers of 

en, and built her cell and spread her wax, and 
governed her little monarchy, precisely as she does 





we ; our grosser animal propensities, unrestrained, 
are baser than those of the brutes, our selfish senti- 
ments, unrestrained, will make us but predatory ani- 
imals with a little higher instincts than beasts of 
prey. Reason, uncultivated, is a blind guide, and 
her light, untrimmed and unfed, is properly called 
the dim light of nature. Religion uninstructed and 
unguided,is at most debasing idolatry and a cruel su- 
perstition. Philosophy and theology unite in calling 
the untaught and undisciplined human animal, the 
natural human man, and the brutalized and sav- 
age state, the state of nature; meaning thereby, that 
such is man, without education. But, by education 
we really seek only to make a more complete and 
perfect man; a more natural one. We seek todraw 
him out, not to reorganize him; to develope, not to 
create; to perfect him in the fullness of his balanced 
and cultivated nature. 

If we would give the world assurance of a man, 
his physical nature must be cared for and educated, 
lest it impair and distort the more precious instincts 
to which it furnishes frame and support, and is to give 
expression. His animal nature must be restrained, 
regulated, moderated and utilized. His intellectual 
nature must be trained to powerand dexterity. His 
moral nature must be cultivated to be a law unto the 
whole, and his religious nature must be opened, in- 
formed and taught to recognize that true light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 

It seems to me that the characteristic defects of 
American primary education are 


Ist. Its failure properly and harmoniously to cul- 
tivate the whole intellectual nature. We teach, but 
we do nct educate ; we give a little knowledge and 
a little skill, but we do not develope and train the 
whole mind. 

2nd. The criminal neglect of proper moral instruc- 
tion and training, in the law of our duty to each oth- 
er. I mean the law of right and wrong in daily af- 
fairs. 

3rd. The neglect of the proper, thorough, syste- 
matic, religious instruction and training in the law 
of our duty to ourselves and to God. 

It is quite apparent that the same mens which cul- 
tivate the physical man, are not the most appropri- 
ate for the cultivation of the intellectual pewers, or 
the moral sentiments, or the religious feelings, nor 
to inform the mind and vice versa. As each depart- 
ment of man’s nature has its eppropriate function to 
perform, so it has its best and most appropriate means 
of cultivation. A game of ball or cricket, in hours 
of relaxation, or the active and various pastimes of a 
livelong holiday, away from the school-master, will 
give strength and elasticity to the muscles, and the 
glow of health to the face, but how different this from 
the wrapt and converging attention of profound stady 
and lucid demonstration—the severe and exclusive 
abstraction of physical analysis and generalazation. 
And who would think of recommending them as 
means of religious cultivation—who would think of 
mixing with them the contemplation of the mysteries 
of our holy religion, or the ritual of our churches. 

In all these things we are to look to the useful and 
the practical. But I would not be msunderstood in 
the use of these words. The useful is not always 
what we have the most occasion to use, nor the prac- 
tical that which we have the most frequent occasion to 
practice, but that which most increases our practical 
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ability, and tends to make us most useful. We do 
not study chemistry because we except to devote our 
lives to retorts and crucibles, and gasses, and acids. 
We do not rack our brains with conic sections and 
the higher calculus, because we expect to have fre- 
quent occasion to use them, any more than we study 
mechanics that we may devote ourselves to splitting 
with wedges, toiling at the windlass, or heaving 
weights with the lever—only a few men of each gen- 
eration can thus devote themselves to science. The 
main purpose of our studies is to give the means of 
selecting, acquiring and using knowledge through 
life, in the various circumstances in which we may 
be placed. It is to expand, to strengthen, to culti- 
vate the intellect—to adjust and to set in motion the 
intellectual machinery of the human constitution; so 
that without friction or jar, all its parts may go on in 
harmonious and easy action, accomplishing the great- 
est amount of good and securing the greatest amount 
of happiness. 


In the matter of morals and conduct, men act either 
from impulse or from a sense of duty. To the man 
whose moral nature is properly cultivated, the first 
consideration which presents itself in any matter of 
conduct is what he ought to do. At home, abroad, 
in public and in private life, in business 4nd amuse- 
ment, the law of rightand wrong—-duty—isconstantly 
before him; and when he is properly instructed in 
the law of morals, he learns, as the simplest and 
clearest truth, that he should do unto others as he 
would that they should do unto him; and his rights and 
duties are found to move in perfect harmony with 
the rights and duties of those with whom he is so- 
cially and politically in contact or association. This 
law of our duty to each other is one which can be 
taught with the greatest advantage tothe very young. 
They immediately perceive it when it is pointed out, 
and fee] its influence when its truths are applied.— 
It must, however, be inculeated. It does not come 
by instinct. The rules of the school are enforced by 
the ferula and the birch of authority, but the ligiti- 
mate opening of the mind to morals as a system, a 
branch of knowledge, is nowhere practiced upon the 
very young as it should be; and in a community 
where every temptation is in the favor of individua) 
and selfish activity, the young American is sent forth 
into the walks of life, able to read the newspapers, 
study the markets, and keep accounts, and with mora] 
training in those pursuits whose maxims are these: 
No friendship in trade—A thing is worth what it 
will feteh—Let the buyer look out for himse]f—It is 
naught, it is naught, saith the buyer; when he goeth 
away he boasteth—All is fair in politics—* Am I 
my brother’s keeper.” Who can fail to see the 
great change which would be wrought in the human 
character if all children were early systematically 
and thoroughly instructed in morals—in the simple 
elements indeed—but still the same subject that is 
deferred till the student enters the higher classes of 
the higher Seminaries, then called Moral Philoso- 
phy. So too of early religious instruction and cul- 
tivation. Is there anything that can compensate for 
its loss? Those parents that neglect it, do their 
children an injury which cannot be repaired in after 
life, after opinions are imbibed and habits formed.— 
It must be taught them in their early years, if you 
would give it an active, habitual, abiding influence. 
It must be habitually, constantly, systematically and 
ably given. That part of man’s nature will no more 
grow to its perfect character, untutored and un- 





trained, than his intellectual or moral nature, nor so 
much. Buying and selling, the selfish pursuits of 
business, the cares of the world, and the deceitful- 
ness of riches are quite consistent with a true reli- 
gious character, but miserable cultivators of it. As 
the chosen people of God, with the pillar of cloud by 
day and the pillar of fire by night, with the taberna- 
cle and the urim and thummin,constantly lapsed into 
idolatry when restraints were withdrawn, so the 
powers of the intellect, without the proper restraints 
of moral and religious cultivation, bow down to the 
godless idols of the lower propensities, But culti- 
vate the intellect and subject it to the influence of 
refined moral and religious sentiments, how they 
chastise and control and utilize the grosser nature! 
The excitemert of the reason and the blood becomes 
a steady stimulous to that true selfishness which 
seeks its own interest in virtue. Then the glorious 
embroidery of our true nature covers up the coarse 
canyass upon which it has been wrought. 

The great characteristic materials of man are so- 
ciety, government and law. These are not inven- 
tions or discoveries; they are the natural habits of 
the human race; they are more or less perfect as he 
devotes to them more or less of his reason, his power 
to perceive and to apply political, moral and reli- 
gious truth, which is the highest and most exclusively 
characteristic of his natural instincts. These, with 
his sympathetic and gregarious instincts, divide the 
race into nations, each having its peculiarity of na- 
tional life. No truth is more clear or more impor- 
tant than that it is vain to fight against the spirit, the 
proper idiosyncrasy of natural life, except witha view 
to revolution, to an entire overthrow or regeneration 
of that life, and our system of education, must be in 
harmony with our institutions and the spirit that per- 
vades them. If we attack what is implanted in our 
national nature; if we seek to make headway 
against that powerful current which carries forward 
the nation with constantly increasing velocity, in the 
direction of its instinctive sympathies, we demon- 
strate nothing but our own weakness and folly. Our 
peculiarities are, republican government, the sover- 
eignty of the majority, trial by jury, popular suffer- 
age, freedom of speech and the press. The people at 
large are at the same time the source and the sub- 
jects of political sovereignty, they are the ministers 
of law, justice and authority, they select and they 
judge the legislators, the judges and the administra- 
tors of the Jaw, and they must work out their own 
political and social position. 

That the nerves of its intelligence, its power and 
its productiveness should every where inter-penetrate 
the whole body and should be every where brought 
to the surface and spread over it in a tissue of the 
quickest sensibility, carrying the animating spirit 
and the performing power to every muscle of our ac- 
tion—and this being a necessity of our nature—how 
can it be asked whether the government have the 
right to provide for the education of the people !— 
The power of self-protection and of self-defence— 
the power to cultivate and strengthen the powers of 
its own being and improve its nature belongs as 
much to every government as to every man. The 
people are the real sovereigns—should not the sov- 
ereigns be educated at the common expense ? 

It is therefore our first duty to see that all the pece 
ple are educated. It 1s the great political necessity 
of our national life. It is in another point of view 
peculiar. Hundreds of thousands of immigrants 
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are pouring in upon us. Our institutions are re- 
garded by almost all other governments as in nature 
and tendency hostile to them, yet our ports are open, 
and we wisely invite every man to come with us and 
be of us. We do not trouble ourselves about his 
antecedents. We do not ask him fora passport. If 
he be the‘minion of a tyrant, we have no fear of him 
or his master. If he be a political refugee, we stand 
between him and his pursuers. Unheralded, unin- 
troduced, unwatched, without any impropriety, he 
is at the levee of the President, and goes where he 
will. If he flee from unequal laws, and seeks for a 
shelter and a home, there are hearts open to him ; if 
he be an escaped martyr of liberty, then no matter 
in what disastrous battles his liberties may have been 
cloven down, no matter who rivited his fetters, or 
who has put a price upon his head, his name echoes 
to the shouts of our people as they meet him in their 
midst. 

General Washington, in announcing to his army 
the peace of 1783, congratulated his fellow soldiers 
that the humblest of them “ had assisted in protecting 
the rights of human nature and establishing an asy- 
lum for the poor and oppressed of all nations and re- 
ligions.” The lapse ot time has shown that none 
foresaw the depth and strength of that current of 
population which was to set to our shores, and which 
now brings a million of persons annually to be taken 
up and assimilated by the greater bulk of the nation, 
and healthily wrought into the mixture of our people. 
Almost without exception, they come with the desire 
to take the nature as well as the name of American 
citizens, and if the parents are sometimes a little 
awkward in their new home, the children born here 
take to American institutions as naturally as to their 
mother’s milk. But in nothing are our institutions 
more peculiar than in their relations to education. 
In this, as in popular government, westepped forward 
in advance of aj] nations. No law can be made by 
the national government respecting an establishment 
of religion, and the full exercise and enjoyment of 
religious profession, without discrimination or prefer- 
ence, are here by our organic laws secured to all 
mankind within our jurisdiction. This liberty of 
religion, while it was founded on the true nature of 
religion, and was from its own nature a necessity— 
was even more so for us when we threw open our 
gates of welcome to all that chose to come and take 
part in our great American association, and assume 
the allegiance of freedom and mutuality. It could 
not fail to be foreseen that the inflowing streams from 
other nations must always be of various religions, 
faith and worship, often deeply hostile and always 
impossible to be united in any course of religious 
instruction. 

This diversity must alwayscontinue. The people 
of all sects would take up arms to prevent the estab- 
lishment of a government religion. Every step to- 
wards it, and every tendency to it, must surely fail. 
There existed in many of the original States, while 
colonies, and in some of the most powerful of them 
after their independence,a sort of religious establish- 
ment, protected by laws more or less exclusive and 
stringent, and by a great unity of belief, but now not 
a vestige of it remains. That same American influ- 
ence which has carried our flag over twenty-three 
degrees of latitude and sixty degrees of longitude, 
has secured to us, that great territory of freedom and 
religious liberty. But the character of this liberty 
is often misunderstood. It is not a right to demand 





from the government an equal support for all reli- 
gions, as some seem to think, but the right to be en- 
tirely free from government regulation. It is the 
law of liberty only—not the law of equality only— 
not that the government is bound to patronize all 
alike, but that it has no right to patronizeany. Re- 
ligion being the tie which cements the individual 
with God, is acknowledged and expressed in such acts 
of real worship and ubedience as are acceptable to 
Him. It is personal in man; it must be personal to 
God. It must be voluntary and sincere, or it cannot 
be religion. We cannot compel, or control, or pro- 
hibit, or direct it; and it is our conscientious duty to 
resist all attempts to compel one to observe or prop- 
agate a system of religion which he believes to be 
false, and the highest oppression is that which com- 
pels us to support every form of religion. 


The State has no means of ascertaining the true 
religion or the most acceptable acts of worship—pure 
matters of the heart and the conscience alone—and 
is guilty of as great a usurpation and does as great a 
violence to religious liberty by supporting all, as it 
would by prohibiting all sects of religion. 


I shall be called a latitudinarian, perhaps, when I 
say that Sectarian distinctions are no part of true re- 
ligion, while they are at the same time a necessary 
and not undesirable result of various intellectual ac- 
tivity, moral culture and intensity of religious feel- 
ing. They are strictly consistent with mutual re- 
spect, mutual confidence and generous co-operation 
in the great purposes of religion. According to my 
faith, the Captain of our salvation has lifted up a 
glorious flag which waves its ample folds of light in 
the purer skies and steadier breezes of the upper 
heaven, bearing the motto, Glory to God in the high- 
est, peace on earth and good will to men—the guide 
of all his followers; and,if thev ariousca ptainsof fifties, 
the leaders of the zealous squads of sectarian troops 
choose to adopt a peculiar uniform and march under 
a little banner of their own, fluttering in the cross 
currents and baffling winds of the earth—let them do 
so, but why should they quarrel about the white or 
red roses of their uniform, or mutually denounce 
each other, because the one marches to the spirit- 
stirring quick-step of aggression and propagandism, 
and the other to the statelier march and with the more 
solemn step of historical forms and conservative re- 
spectability. The first time that this proscriptive 
and exclusive spirit showed itself among Christians, 
it spoke with the natural tone of authority, and in the 
instructive language of peremptory intolerance ; and 
it received a rebuke which should have silenced it 
forever. ‘* And John answered and said, Master we 
saw one casting out devils in thy name, and we for- 
bade him because he followeth not with us. And Je- 
sus said, forbid him not, for he that is not against us is 
for us.” This rebuke seems to have died with its 
divine author, and paltry ambition and petty jealous- 
ies have ever since kept alive the strifes of which 
should be greatest; but it is still as true as it was in 
the beginning, that the test of religion is not so much 
to what denomination we belong, nor what band of 
disciples we follow, as whether we cast out devils in 
the name of the true God ; and it is still true that sect- 
arian exclusiveness will continue to exist and cannot 
be overlooked or disregarded, or suppressed. 

For what I have already said and what further I 
shall say on the subject of religion, I shall make no 
apology, for it is just at this time the subject of great- 
est importance in connection with common schools. 
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I look with the deepest regret upon the indications 
that two or three great and influential sects of chris- 
tians seem to consider the secular school the fittest 
agent for sectarian propagandism, and to fear that 
the tenets of their faith and the forms of their wor- 
ship cannot be safe, unless they be entrusted to the 
keeping and instruction of the school master. They 
are sure that infidelity will come in with horn books 
and grammars, and heresy and schisms wil] lurk in 
the multiplication table and the rules of arithmetic, 
unless they be exercised with a mixture of sectarian 
teaching. 

No one can fail to see that making the common 
schools positive religious agencies would be the first 
step, and a decided one, towards placing them under 
ecclesiastical guardianship and supremacy. If reli- 
gious peculiarities must be taught in the schools, then 
the appointed ministers of religion should be connec- 
ted with the sacred duty, Prof. Maurice suggests 
that the teachers should be ordained by the church, 
and then how easy to insist that the sacred office 
should not be subject to secular control, and that the 
school officers should also belong to the sacred pro- 
fession ; and then must come religious tests and qual- 
ifications for office, and sectarian animosity would 
add its bitterness to primary and general elections, 
and the truths of God and duty and conscience would 
be settled by the popular majority of the ballot box, 
and a strong and triumphant sect, possessed of the 
power and patronage of the Government, what might 
they not do in the heat of sectarian victory! It 
must never begin to be. Religious freedom and 
equality is a part of our creed in politics, in morals 
and religion, and may be said to be a part of our na- 
ture. Those who seek todisregard it, and those who 
seek to do violence to it, must sooner or later be 
overwhelmed. Common Schools, to which all may 
entrust their children, are its greatest safeguardsand 
its never failing protection. But the school’ must 
be reasonably acceptable toal! classes of the citizens, 
and this can be done in no way except by dispensing 
with sectarian religious instructions, and peculiari- 
ties of religious worship in the schools. 


This is not a question of whether we shall please 
this or that sect, or yield to the demands of this party 
or that, whether we shall fee] alarmed at the cry of 
Godless schools, or sectarian schools; but what under 
the circumstances of our case is the best course to 
pursue to promote the success of common public 
schools, to give them their proper American charac- 
ter and free them from all rational objection in any 
quarter. 

Wecan do right ; we can do what ought to satisfy 
all ; and then the unfounded complaints of a few will 
be the expression of their weakness. What should 
be our rational rule of conduct? Whenever we can 
find a few children together shall we compel them to 
lay aside their occupation for the time, to read the 
Bible, or say their prayers, or perform some other 
religious duty? Will it be sure to make them bet- 
ter, will it be sure to give them religious instruction, 
to require it at the dancing school, the riding school, 
the music school, the visiting party and the play- 
ground; shall studies and sports, and plays, and 
prayers, and bible, and catechism, be all placed on 
the same level? Shall we insist that secular learn- 
ing cannot be well taught unless it is mixed with 
sacred! Shall algebra and geometry be always in- 
terspersed with religion? Instead of quod erat dem- 
onstrandum, shall we say Selah and Amen? Shall 





we bow at the sign plus? Can we not learn the 
multiplication table, without carrying sectarianism 
into it? So of religious instruction, will it be im- 
proved by a mixture of profane learning ! 

Shall the child be taught to mix his spelling le» 
sons with his prayers and his table book with his 
catechism? If there were any necessary relation 
between religious and secular instruction, which re- 
quired that they should be kept together, the subject 
would have another aspect. But no one has ever 
maintained that the religious teacher—the ministers 
of religion and the office bearers in the church, 
should mix secular instruction with their more sol- 
emn and sacred inculcations. I should be almost 
charged with profanity, if I should attempt to exhibit 
the sacrilegious folly of mixing those earthly alloys 
with the precious and virgin gold of Divine truth— 
if I should exhibit the preacher as pointing to the 
grammatical construction, the rhetorical] finish, the 
oratorical display of his discourse, as a necessary part 
of his teaching im the sacred desk ; if I should show 
you the ritual of the church prescribing mathematics 
and metaphysics for fast days and belles lettres for 
festivals, and subjecting the mysterious and life giv- 
ing elements of the holy eucharist to the analysis of 
a chemical lecture. 


No, no, these sacred matters are set apart—they 
are by themselves alone—they are by divine appoint- 
ment entrusted to appropriate keeping; and let us 
beware that we be not struck down if by extending 
our profane aid to the ark of God, we doubt the 
efficiency of the divine protection. 

No one can doubt that the best results must flow 
from employing arithmeticians and grammarians to 
teach grammar and arithmetic, and pious and godly 
persons, deeply imbued with the spirit of religion and 
the love of God, to teach religion and fitly plant the 
seeds of divine truth in the infant mind. They can 
be well taught only by kind and gentle and sympa- 
thizing personal inculcation. 

But you would not banish the Bible and prayers 
from school? Do we not all believe the Bible and 
the Lord’s prayers? Are God and the bible secta- 
rian? Is it not unreasonable to require us to lay 
aside the apostle’s creed and the ten commandments? 

No one would think that, for a mere form or cere- 
mony, the great system of eommon schools should be 
overthrown. Shall the people be left in ignorance 
and the course of popular education be stayed—shall 
the doors of the school house be shut to thousands by 
our insisting that a heterogeneous community shall 
conform to a ritual to which there may be no objec- 
tion in a homogeneous one ! 

Now the reading of the bible—the repeating of 
the Lord’s prayer, the Apostle’s creed and the ten 
commandments in school, is ritualistic and not edu- 
cational. It is not for improvement in secular learn- 
ing nor in sacred learning. It is intended merely as 
a religious ceremony—and if it give offence, is it 
not an unnecessary offence? What if we say no 
one has a right to be offended, still we have no right 
to offend them and deprive them of an inestimable 
blessing by using with it what to them is not only 
unpleasant and unwholesome, but in their opinion 
repulsive. Turn the tables—substitute for the read- 
ing of the scriptures at the opening of the schools, 
the simplest and least offensive of the religious cere- 
monies of the Roman Catholic Church—reading from 
the missa] some portions of it to which in itself there 
would be no objection— insist that the school shal] 
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bow at the name of Jesus—shall always speak of the 
Virgin Mary as the Blessed Virgin or the Holy 
Mother of God, and see if all of us would be willing 
to send our children there day by day—see if pulpits 
and the ecclesiastical conventions throughout the 
Jand would not re-echo the sound of alarm ; and why 
should we compel the Jews, who are numerous in 
our cities, to listen to the New Testament—to repeat 
the Lord’s prayer or the apostle’s creed or be taught 
the mysteries of redemption, or leave the schools? 


There comes to us from abroad what an amount of 
industrial skill and of artistic taste, to increase our 
productiveness, to multiply our comforts, and to add 
to our luxuries? What throngs of intelligent trav- 
elers pass on the highway of our travel and crowd the 
great points of observation! What should we say 
of our duty or our wisdom, if in the mills of Massa- 
chusetts—in the mines and factories and the work- 
shops of Pennsylvania—in the hotels of our cities 
and watering places—the caravanserais of our trav- 
el and the palaces of our fashionable resort, and 
among the laborers on the canals, railroads and pub- 
lic works of our progressive civilization, the reading 
of the Bible, the repeating of the Lord’s prayer and 
the decalogue, should with Procrustean precision be 
enforced upon all these collections of persons, of ev- 
ery faith and every worship? As a social measure, 
as a patriotic measure, or as a religious measure, is 
there one man of common intelligence to advocate 
it, even if it could be successful? much less when it 
could not, but could only deprive us of what we want 
—their skill and taste and labor, and deprive them 
of what both we and they desire, that they should 
have the health-giving and invigorating atmosphere 
of our free institutions. 


So it is with the schools; we can silently dispense 
with what would be offensive to any in the matter 
of religion. There are those who seek to resist the 
spread of common schools, and are constantly mis- 
led by their own practical false representation and 
transparent fallacies. They often repeat that the 
family and the church are the agencies appointed by 
Divine Providence to train the youthful mind in 
proper moral and religious courses, as though the 
friends of common schools sought to subvert or un- 
dervalue either of these agencies. It is they, the 
objectors themselves, that depreciate those sacred and 
divinely appointed influences, by insisting that the 
dogmatical and wunconsecrated schoolinaster shall 
take the place of the parent and the church, as spir- 
itual teacher. They insist, as though it were their 
discovery, that religion is the only true foundation 
for mora! training and, without morals, merely intel- 
lectual dexterity is.a curse instead of a blessing ; as 
if we discarded morals and religion from our sys- 
tem of education, and sought to raise upa one sided, 
acute and unconscientious race of men—when it is 
we alone that insist that a systematic and thorough 
religious education be given to all. We do not make 
a question whether religious instruction be necessa- 
ry for the young, but whether it be of necessity mixed 
with common school secular instruction—not whether 
it shall be given at all, but when, and how, and 
where, and by whom, and at whose expense it shall 
be given. Must it be given by the schoolmaster 1— 
Shall his imperfect, occasional and diluted perfunc- 
tory instruction be, as they too often have been, the 
apology for neglecting thorough, regular and reli- 
gious instruction; or shall the proper religious in- 
struction of the young be demanded of the proper 





religious teachers of the people? If there were no 
place but the school for religious instruction it would 
be another thing. Every sect has its religious in- 
structors—its priesthood and clerical guardians.— 
These every where hold a portion of power, respect- 
ability and influence. Every worship holds its pe- 
culiar doctrines and rites to be of the most necessary 
character. Whether they be Christian or Pagan, 
they all hold that there should be a sacred profession, 
fitted with peculiar care for its sacred duties and 
holding, as it were a more intimate and confidentia} 
intercourse with the Deity, that they may more effi- 
caciously instruct the people. 


But what sect of worshipers of the true God have 
ever found in the ministers of their religion, the ac- 
tual religious tutors of their children. The clergy 
perform the ministrations of the sanctuary with fidel- 
ity and zeal,and the little child is permitted to sit be- 
side its parents and fold its little hands, and kneel as 
othersdo. The preacher, with all the persuasive force 
of eloquence, discusses the great truths of religion 
and the sanctions of duty, and the little child is per- 
mitted to listen in the starch and restraint of en- 
forced deportment; but how much does this teach 
him of what his little opening mind needs—how inef- 
fectually does this cultivate his religious nature and 
form his soul to expand in purity and moral beauty, 
and to grow in favor with God? The preacher al- 
ways preaches to the comparatively adult—to those 
whose habits are formed—who have too often yieided 
to temptation. What should we think of a system of 
secular education for children which exhausted itself 
in labored essays, learned lectures on science and 
art, and profound and eloquent harangues, reviews 
and criticisms, to adult men and women! 


If the minister of religion habitually devoted half 
his time and labor to direct and suitable instruction 
to the young, in religious matters, he would do more 
good to all than he does now. His impressions upon 
the young would be perpetual sermons to the older. 
The mind is almost lost in the admiration of the good 
which he would do to his congregation, old as well 
asyoung. For thisI hold him responsible; | do not 
admit his excuse, nor do I believe it will be admitted 
hereafter—that he passed the duty over to the teach- 
ers of Common Schools, and left it in their unconse- 
crated hands. Their Great Master did not send the 
little children to the school master, but he said “ suf- 
fer little children to come unto me”—nor did he 
place them in array before him and in surplice, gown 
and band, discourse to them from a distance, of fore- 
knowledge, fate, &c., but he took them in hand and 
blessed them—close, hand to hand instruction with 
the kindness of religious sympathy and blessing, was 
the example he gave. 

A few years ago was opened the first Sunday 
School. It began in rags and wretchedness, and on 
the day consecrated to religious duties, it did fitting 
deeds of charity, by teaching the alphabet to the 

rand the forsaken. It was something more than 
lifting the ox out of the pit on the Sabbath day. It 
was lifting heirs of immortality out of a more horri- 
ble pit. The Sunday School has gone on improvirg - 
in its character and extending its usefulness. It is 


now a great agency for teaching children the pre- 
cepts and duties of religion. 

What fitter purpose for the Sabbath than to give 
religious instruction to the young, and who so fit to 
give it direct superintendence as the ministers of re- 
ligion—the office bearers in the church ? 


Who can 
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doubt that the amount of good would be greatly 
increased by devoting half the Sabbath to care- 
ful schooling of children in religious matters, 
under the direction of the proper religious teach- 
ers? 

In our cities there are numerous so called paroch- 
ial schools, and schools for the poor, where they are 
separately taught at a large expense. I know many 
such, having each about 100 pupils, and supported at 
a cost of about $4,000 each per annum—and just at 
this time parochial schools are said to be the great 
want, If these children of the poor were sent tothe 
Free Common Schools, where instead of learning 
lessons of humiliation, they would stand on the level 
of American republican equality, and be taught at 
no expense to charity, and if the money applied to 
charity and parochial schools were wisely applied to 
giving a small compensation to proper Sunday 
School teachers, and proper missionaries to seek the 
dwellings of the ignorant, to go into the highways 
and hedges of vice and irreligion, and compel the 
children to come into the Common Schools for secu- 
lar instruction and into the Sunday School for relig- 
ious instruction, who can doubt that those few thou- 
sands of dollars would do incaleulably more good than 
now ! 

The Sunday School is now a most important 
agency of good in the matter of religious instruction, 
but it has not passed on in its course of developement 
to its final and highest stage of usefulness and excel- 
lence. It must become a regular eclesiastical 
agency—under the formal care of the church, and 
in the superintendence of its office bearers. Many 
of its teachers and agents must be paid for their ser- 
vices, and receive a salary in proportion to the actual 
average attendance on the school. It must be made 
the interest of the teachers to seek out and persuade 
to come into the school, the poor as well as the rich, 
and to keep them punctual and steady on their at- 
tendance. Its influence on the rising generation 
cannot be over estimated. And when we look at the 
change which we would see wrought in the face of 
society, when a generation of children thus reared 
shal] coustitute the adult cummunity, the mind is al- 
most lost in the attempt to measure it. 

There is another point in which it will meet a 
great religious want of thecommunity. There is in 
every direction and among all the denominations of 
religion a complaint of a great want of candidates 
for the sacred Ministry. The love of gain—the 
fondness for that extraordinary activity which char- 
acterizes the movements of business and public af- 
fairs—leads our people todirect their attention to the 
walks of active life, and there is little to invite them 
to the sacred calling. That calling requires educa- 
tion, secular and theological, which cannot be ob- 
tained without considerable expense—even where 
schoolsare free. The ranks of theclergy inallagesand 
all religions receive a large accession from among the 
poorer class of the community—those who are eleva- 
ted by it to a desirable position in the community.— 
The state of society and church organization in this 
country does not favor the discovery or bringing for- 
ward of those who would gladly be led forward to 
that position of usefulness, and those who are with- 
out means are compelled at the earliest moment to 
seek for a small compensation in some industrial em- 
ployment as a means of support. Now, if there were 
a path of religious industry, so to k, in which 


the truths of religion, the art of inculcation, and the 





power of applying religious truth, and of acquiring 
over others the influence of kindness and religious 
suasion, came as a natural result of that occupation, 
as the arts and appliances of the trades professions 
and pursuits of business life are acquired in clerk- 
ships and partnerships, what an agency we should 
have for good! If this was in the power and under 
the control and management of each sect or denom- 
ination, it would be free from all objection, and would 
have also the spur of devoted zeal and religious pro- 
pagandism to give and sustain the impulses which 
the love of gain and worldly ambition supplies in 
secular pursuits. This cannot be done to so great 
an extent as may be desirable, but if every eclesias- 
tical organization in the land would make Sunday 
Schools as much a part of their system as the priest- 
hood and the service and ordinances of the sanctuary, 
with regular schools where those who serve the 
church are paid as regularly as those who serve the 
desk or the choir,what seminaries there would be for 
rearing those who might minister at the altar? what 
normal schools to keep up the supply of competent 
religions instructors ? 

What, then, can this association do to advance ed- 
ucation in common schools ? 

Ist. They can, by a harmonious, constant and con- 
sistent effort, teach the people that education in 
secular learning is a matter of common concern of 
the highest character, and properly belongs to the 
State, whose duty it is to provide schools which shall 
be free to all, and the right. of all, and adapted to 
the wants of all—those who pay the taxes as well as 
those who labor in the service. 

2d. They can help to arrange common school 
studies, that shall attract all the powers of the mind, 
store it with useful knowledge and restrain the pru- 
rient propensities of childhood and youth. This is 
now a most important want of common schools. 

3d. They can demonstrate that the proper paro- 
chial schoo] for the religious instruction of children 
is the Sunday school, where, under the supervision 
and influence of bishops, presbyters and deacons, by 
whatever name they may be called—devout men and 
women—on the day set upart for religious instruction 
and worship in the temples consecrated to the service 
of God an his church—profane and secular learning, 
and servile labor and vain veneration, all laid aside 
—shal] teach to the young regularly constantly and 
systematically, the great truths and duties of religion 
—the ecclesiastical organization of the church and 
its rituals and teachings, and the Bible with the notes 
and comments so necessary to make its sacred truths 
intelligible and profitable to their tender minds. 

4th. The members of this association in their own 
localities can add to their own influence the united 
wisdom of this association in organizing, in the most 
efficient manner, Sunday Schools as a permanent 
and established part of their ecclesiastical means for 
the instruction of the people in the duties of religion. 

I have detained you too Jong, and I close with the 
single remark that I have indicated here a line in 
which all our forces act in the same direction, and 
instead of weakening each other by a partial antag- 
onism, will all converge to the same result, with a 
reduplication of our power. It seems to me to re- 
lieve the religious question connected with common 
schools, of every difficulty. If there be any that doubt, 
let them reflect upon the subject in all its relations 
with unprejudiced and balanced minds, and truth will 
prevail. 

















